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A FEW FURTHER WORDS ON MEDIZVAL ARMS AND 
ARMOUR. 


BY THE LATE JOHN HEWITT. 


12.228, For. 213 


Or the many manuscripts in the British Museum illustrative of 
middle-age customs and knightly adventure, there is none more curious 
than the ‘“‘ Roman du roi Meliadus,” a book of about 1860, and 
bearing the press-mark, Additional MS., No. 12,228. It contains 875 
illustrations, some coloured and gilt or silvered, others left in an un- 
finished state in outline only. Both states have their advantage: in 
the finished, we have the colours of the knightly garments and adorn- 
ments ; in the outlines we obtain a clearness of detail which is some- 
times a little obscured by the painting and silvering of the other 
designs. The silvering has often turned black. 

Meliadus himself was one cf the Knights of King Arthur, and father 
of the famous Sir Tristan. His exploits form the subject of the vellum 
pictures, and in consequence there is a certain amount of repetition 
in the successive groups; but still an enormous amount of facts and 
costumes. Battle scenes and tournaments abound ; female costumes 
as well as knightly caparison are constantly portrayed; and the 
manner in which the fair sex bestowed themselves in the ‘ Ladies’ 
Gallery” of the tournament is very clearly shown. The manuscript, 
Sir Frederic Madden tells us, was written for Louis II., titular King 
of Naples; the portrait of this Prince frequently appearing in the 
volume. ; 

The armour and knightly appointments are very curious, and occa- 
sionally very eccentric. On Plate IIL, from folio 218, we give a contest 
of warriors clad in the mixed armour of the period—mail on the body, 
plate on the legs and hands. The mail is of the kind noticed by us 
in a former paper, of the particular construction of which we have 
already confessed our ignorance—the so-called ‘banded mail.” A 
tight, sleeveless surcoat covers the body-armour, sometimes 
laced or, buttoned down the front, sometimes (as we 
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learn from other examples of the same volume) fastened down the 
sides. The lower edge of the garment terminates in a scallop. The 
knightly belt girds the waist, here of a very plain fashion. All the 
fighters wear the steel helm; the two centre figures have the mant- 
ling and wreath in addition to ‘their crests, the others are not so fully 
decorated. The crest of the Knight of the Lion has the horns gold, 
the rest black and white; he of the three birds has blue crest with 
white wreath, and. golden bird on the mantling. The shields are 
notched, and in the two figures to the left one‘sees well how the lance 
was directed through the hollow thus provided. The high saddles 
will be noticed, each with a breast-strap ; the bridles seem to be plain 
snaffles. 

Next, on Plate IV., fig. 1, is a further group of knights, whose crests 
would do honour to any opera buffa of Offenbach or other. These 
champions are arrayed for a tournament ; the former group was for a 
serious fight. On Plate V. are seven more crests from other 
limnings. Figs. 1, 2, and 8 have the mantling red ; the horns are black, 
the lion gold. In 4, 5, and 6, the mantlings are black, and the 
animal’s head is red. 

The figure with the fleur-de-lis crest (Plate IV., fig. 2) is curious 
from the perfectly black surcoat worn by this knight. Such a jupon 
may have given his sobriquet to the ‘‘ Black Prince.” We have only 
to find out that he ever wore such a thing, and the matter is settled. 
In this figure all the mail and plate armour is silvered ; the large 
fleur-de-lis is gold, that on the mantling is silver. This discrepancy 
we might be able to explain if we were versed in Heraldry—and 
might not. 

On the same plate, fig. 7, is yet another knightly figure, one of 
several in the book illustrating the manner in which, for comfort- 
sake, the warrior on the march slung his helm over his shoulder. 
It will be noticed that he is still protected by the steel skull-cap 
and camail. Over both of those defences the helm would be donned 
when the clarion blew to arms. 

We will only trespass sufficiently further on, the reader's patience 
to present the group of three shields shown on Plate V., figs. 8, 9 
and 10. The value of these examples is that they show the interior 
arrangement of the shield, not often brought into view in medizval 
monuments. They occur on ff. 178, 186, and 326. The . whole 
volume deserves a careful study ; in it, for the first , is seen a 
representation of card-playing. 
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OATHS. 


BY J. LEWIS ANDRE. 


For convenience sake, oaths may be divided into two classes —solemn 
oaths, and ejaculatory or conversational expletives. The former ap- 
pear to have been from the earliest times accompanied by outward 
ceremonies to render the mental act more emphatic; an early in- 
stance of which is recorded in Genesis xxiv., 2-9, where 
Abraham orders “his eldest servant of his house that ruled over all 
that he had,” to put his hand under his thigh and swear a certain oath, 
which was accordingly done. Again, in Chron. 2. xv., we read 
that Asa, with all Judah and Benjamin, etc., entered in a covenant to 
seek the Lord God of their fathers—“ And they sware unto the Lord 
with a loud voice, and with trumpets, and with cornets.” 

Some curious regulations respecting vows and oaths taken by 
women are laid down in Numbers xxx., where it is enacted that if a 
woman bound herself by a bond in the hearing of her father, and he kept 
silence, “ every bond wherewith she hath bound her soul shall stand,” 
and ina similar manner, if the engagement was made in her husband’s 
presence, it was to be observed. 

Besides swearing by the Almighty, from a remote period the cus- 
tom obtained of invukiug the head, life, or genius of an emperor or 
king, and it is recorded that the patriarch Joseph swore, “ By the life 
of Pharaoh, ye shall not go forth hence, except your youngest brother 
come hither,” Genesis xlii. 15. ‘* By the health of thy soul, lord, 
my king,” was the oath of the “ wise woman,” consulted by Joab, 
2 Samuel xiv. 19.  ‘*As thy soul liveth, my lord,” of Judith 
(Judith xii. 14), and King Nabuchodonosor, “ being angry against all 
that land, swore by his throne and kingdom” (ibid. i. 12). Jacob 
swore ‘ by the fear of his father Isaac,’’ Genesis xxxi., 53. 

In after times it would appear that a simple invocation of the Deity 
was not considered sufficiently binding in all cases, but had to be 
strengthened by the addition of imprecations upon the person swearing 
if he or she bore false witness ; thus Ruth swore to Naomi, “‘ the Lord 
do so and so to me, and add more also if ought but death part me 
and thee” (Ruth i. 17). Gibbon in his “ Decline and Fall’ vol iv., 

p- 70, says of Justinian, that he “ attempted by the sanction of oaths 
and penalties to guard the integrity of his government,” and adds in 
a note, “The oath was conceived in the most formidable words. The 
defaulters imprecate on themselves, quicquid habent telorum armamen- 
taria cali; the fate of Judas, the leprosy of Giezi, the tremor of Cain, 
etc., besides all temporal pains.” May not. the common phrase of a 
person’s “ cursing and swearing ”™ have originated in this practice of 
combining the two 4 

The custom of witnesses being sworn on the holy Gospels (com- 
mouly supposed to be the entire New Testament), or on the Cross, is 
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probably nothing more than an outward expression in the recipient 
of his faith in Christianity ; but at other times it has certainly been the 
practice occasionally to enhance the virtue of an appeal to heaven by 
touching some holy object, with the avowed purpose of making the 
act more binding. The author before quoted, asserts that a peace fell 
through because the ministers of the Emperor Honorius, having sworn 
to wage perpetual war against Alaric, they declared ‘that if they had 
only invoked the name of Deity, they would consult the public safety 
and trust their souls to the mercy of heaven, but they had sworn by 
the sacred head of the Emperor himself; they had touched in solemn 
ceremony that august seat uf majesty and wisdom, and the violation of 
their oath would expose them to the temporal penalties of sacrilege 
and rebellion” (ibid. vol. iii, p. 195). The cunning of William of 
Normandy, in causing Harold to swear over concealed relics is a well- 
known story, and shows that the state of the popular mind as to the 
sanctity of a simple oath had not progressed much from the time of 
Honorius, and the same superstitions and degraded ideas prevailed 
in Europe down to a very recent period. 

In 1475, at a meeting of Edward IV. and Louis XI. of France, 
which took place at the small town of Pecquiguy, near Abbeville, the 
two kings, after stating severally that they agreed to certain articles of 
a proposed arrangement, ‘‘ The missal being brought and opened, both 
of the kings laid one of their hands upon the book, and the other 
upon the true cross, and both of them swore religiously to observe 
the contents of the truce.” —Comines, quoted in “Saturday Magazine,” 
vol. xi., p. 12. 

Probably the most favourite addition to the external solemnity of 
an invocation of the Almighty consisted in an adjuration being taken 
on the consecrated wafer of the Eucharist ; thus De la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, temp. Henry VI., swore before his knights and esquires “ on 
the holy sacrament,” that he was innocent of the charge of treason ; 
and in 1470, the Duke of Clarence swore to a promise made the Earl 
of Warwick in a similar manner. 

In 1586, Henry Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland, having 
been suspected of pledging himself by a matrimonial contract with 
Queen Anne Boleyn previous to her marriage with Henry VIIL., 
wrote the following curious letter, which throws much light on the way 
in which an asseveration was in those days strengthened. It is 
addressed to Lord Cromwell, Secretary of State :— 

‘Master Secretary, 

“This shall be to signify to you that I perceive, by Sir Raynold Carnaby, that 
there is supposed a pre-contract to bee betweene the Queene and me. Whereupon I 
was not only heretofore examined upon mine oath, before the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and Yorke, but also received the Blessed Sacrament upon the same, before the 
Duke of Norfolk, and other the King’s Highness Council, learned in the Spiritual 
Law; assuring you, Mr. Secretary, by the said oath and blessed body, which afore I 
received, and hereafter intend to receive, hat the same may be to my damnation 
if ever there was any contract or promise of marriage between her and me. 


Newington Greene, the 13th day of May, in the 28th year of the reign of our 
Sovereign Lorde King Henry VIII,th” 


Mr. Hussey in a letter to “The Antiquary” (vol. iii., p. 95) 
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enquires the meaning of a “ corporal oath,” and says, “‘ the only ex- 
planation I can find suggested in law books is taken from Sir E. 
Coke’s Institutes, that the oath of a witness is called a ‘ corporal oath,’ 
because he touches with his hand some part of the Holy Scripture.” It 
appears to the writer that a corporal oath more probably was one 
sworn on the Sacrament, or “ Body,” of our Lord. 

The doctrine that oaths are unlawful was asserted to have been 
held by some of the Lollards. William Thorpe, a priest, in 1407, was 
accused of having advanced the opinion in a sermon preached by him 
at St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury. In the next century, on Easter Day, 1515 
(18th of Elizabeth), twenty-seven Anabaptists, natives of Germany, 
were apprehended in Aldersgate, London, they being accused among 
other things of holding ‘ that it is not lawful for a Christian man to 
take an oath ”—four abjured their opinions, eleven were condemned to 
be burnt, but nine of these were banished, whilst the remaining two, 
John Weilmacker and Hendrick Ter Woort, were consigned to the 
flames in Smithfield on the 22nd of July. (Knight’s History of 
England, vol. ii., p. 446.) 

The peculiar propensity of the human race to treat sacred and 
solemn ceremonies with ridicule and contempt, gave rise to the mock 
rite known as “swearing at Highgate,” which is thus noticed by 
Hughson in his London, vol. vi., p. 886 :— 

“There are several houses of good accommodation at Highgate. 
Some of the public-houses have a large pair of horns placed over the 
sign ; and when any of the country people stop for refreshment, a pair 
of large horns, fixed to the end of a staff, is brought to them, and they 
are pressed to be sworn. If they consent, a kind of burlesque oath is 
administered, that they will never eat brown bread when they can get 
white ; and abundance of other things of the same kind, which they 
repeat after the person who brings the horns; being allowed, how- 
ever, to add to each article, the words, “except I like the other 
better.” 

Ejaculatory oaths appear as old as those of more solemnity. ‘‘ As 
the Lord liveth,” is of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament, see 
1 Kings xvii. 1, 12 for examples of this. ‘As the Lord liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth,” appears twice in 2 Kings ii. 4, and iv. 30. 
‘“‘ As the Lord of Hosts liveth,” is also a favourite form of colloquial 
swearing found in the sacred writings. The Roman Emperors used 
it in their correspondence, and one of them closed a solemn edict with 
the assurance that it should be enforced ‘by Hercules.” Our own 
country long bore the evil reputation of indulging to excess in the use 
of expletives, and the English were known in France in the middle 
ages as the “God dammes ;” the French lower orders still consider 
the phrase as the one most natural to us even at the present day. 

The English monarchs have many of them left behind a record of 
their favourite oaths from the Conqueror downwards—he appears to 
have been accustomed to swear ‘‘ By the splendor of God.” Henry L, 
‘*By the Lord’s death,” Stephen, “ By the birth of God.” Henry 
III., ‘For the head of God,” and Edward I., “Sangue de Dieu.” 
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Richard IIT. is reported to have sworn at Bosworth, as follows, ‘‘ By 
Him who shaped both sea and land, I will live or this day die King 
of England.” The “bright occidental star,” Queen Elizabeth, had 
quite an extensive assortment of oaths. ‘‘God’s death” having been 
her common and favourite one, besides which “God’s wounds,” 
“God’s passion,” or “ By the living God,” came not unfrequently 
from the royal lips, and occasionally appear in the correspondence of 
the strong-minded lady. The vld ballad of ‘‘The Rising in the 
North” says— 
* Her grace she turned her round about, 
And like a royall queene she swore,” 


which Bishop Percy remarks in a note, as being ‘‘ quite in character.” 
Elizabeth’s courtiers, also, had their pet ejaculations, that of Sir John 
Perrot was “ God’s dear lady,” which certainly appears mild after the 
vigorous language of his sovereign mistress. 

Bishop Trelawney (temp. Anne) was also a baronet, and he had an 
unepiscopal habit of occasionally swearing, but when such a faux-pas 
occurred he always said it was the baronet, not the bishop who swore. 
The inconvenience of this arrangement was pointed out to him one 
day by a friend, who remarked that if the baronet was damned for 
swearing, what would become of the bishop !—Ashton’s Social Life, 
vol. i., p. 216. 

The expression, “ By my halidame,” often scen in novels of the 
‘*Minerva Press” and ‘‘ Penny Dreadful” type, meant ‘ By my 
holy lady,” i.e, the Blessed Virgin, and it has been asserted that 
the meaningless and repulsive use of a certain word by the English 
lower classes, is simply a corruption and abbreviation of “ By our 
lady.” It is clear, however, that it has been employed in its present 
offensive sense for at least two centuries, as it appears from a passage 
in one of Ben Jonson’s plays. “By the mass” lingered on till 
Queen Anne’s time, as may be inferred from a piece called “ The Vir- 
tuoso,” quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, 
vol. i., p. 170. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. JOHN’S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON, 
(Concluded from Vol. XXII., page 118.) 


1698-4. Sarah Reynolds, widdow, bur. Feb. 22. 
1694. William, son of Willm. Walgrave and Anna, bapt. Aug. 19. 
» Walter Rogers and Anna Monk, mar. Oct. 14. 
a Avis, dau. of Wid. Walker, bur. June 9. 
1694-5, Charles Pool, a souldier bur, Jan. 22. (62.) 
1695. Walter, son of Walter and Alice Rogers, bapt. July 14, bur. Oct. 10, 
John, son of Rob. Peck and Elizabeth his wife, bap. Sept. 14. 
Ann, dau. of John Reynolds and Sarah, bapt. Dec. 10. 
» John Buck, bur. Sept. 17. 
1696. Culpepper, son of John Butcher, Clerk, and Susan, bapt. Aug. 26. (63.) 
John, son of Walter and Alice Rogers, bapt. Nov. 15. 
Mr. Peter Mapletoft, bur. Apl. 5. (64.) 





(62.) Soldiers were expected to be quartered in the town, but as the publicans re- 
fused to take them in, the hall, on Nov. 23, 1685, gave orders that they were to be 
taken in, and such as refused were to be prohibited for three years, and the penalty 
of the law to follow. 

(63.) 1702, Aug. 27.—The hall ordered that as two actions-at-law had been brought 
by Matthew Browne, gent., against John Butcher, gent, late Mayor, John Anthony, 
Gaoler of the Corporation, and Edward Almond, his servant, the expences thereof 
amounting to £4 16s., be paid out of the stock of the Corporation. Robert B., who, 
1 think, was brother to the Mayor, was Vicar of Ketton, Rutland, a village four miles 
west of Stamford, from 1691 till his death, July 23, 1735, et. 65, and was buried in the 
Church on the 25th. He was married at Collywston, Northamptonshire. The Ketton 
parish register has the following entry :—1724, July 19. Robert Butcher, min., and 
Catherine Wotton mar. at Colliweston.”” This lady’s name is not mentioned in the 
pedigree of the family given in Blore’s Rutland, p. 177. 

(64.) Peter M., grocer, late apprentice to Richd. Wolph, grocer, was admitted to 
freedom 6 Oct., 1659; Constable for the parish of All Saints’, 1659-60; and of St. 
Michael’s 1660-1 ; elected a capital burgess 26 Aug., 1662 ; Chamberlain 1665-6 ; elected 
an Alderman, in the room of John Dexter, dec.. 13 Jan., 1666-7; Mayor 1668-9; 
Coroner 1669-70; and for refusing to take the oaths appointed by Parliament enti- 
tuled an act for y® abrogating of y® oaths of supremacy and allegiance and appoint- 
ing other oaths, was dismissed the hall 29 Aug., 1689. At a common hall held 29 
Aug., 1667, it was ordered “‘ yt Daniell Thorogood, William Aslacke, Thomas Thoro- 
good, Daniell Wigmore, Francis Blyth, Alexander Bishop, Robert Butcher, and John 
Rogers, capital burgesses, shall view y® towne walls and encroachmen*, decayes, and 
ruines which are upon y* tenem** or buildings belonginge to y® towne and ye ptyes 
found in faulte to present y® same betwixt this (feast of St. Bartholomew) and St. 
Thomas next followinge”’ ; and at a subsequent meeting held next month Symon 
Walburge, Peter Mapletoft, and Lawrence Robbins, gents., were added to the above. 
Peter M., J*., grocer, took up his freedom Oct., 1672. In St. Mary’s Churchyard, 
Huntingdon, was a tombstone to Hugh Mapletoft, ‘‘an unworthy minister of Jesus 
Christ,” who d. 26 Aug., 1731, et. 80. Among my notes from the parish registers of 
Barrowden, Rutland, which commences in 1603, I find the following entry under the 
burials :—“ 1680, May 20. — Mapletoft (a nurse child), the daughter of Mr. Peter 
Mapletoft, of Stamford, and Abigail, his wife.” A John M., S T.P., was rector of 
Braybrooke, Northants, in 1684. The Rev. Hugh Mapletoft, by will dated 24 May, 
1622, gave to the use and benefit of the most needful poor of North Thoresby, in this 
county, 81. 6s. 8d. to be paid into the hands of the Churchwardens there, and by the 
minister and them to be dispused to their use for ever. Dr. Robt. Mapletoft was born 
at North Thoresby in 1610, in which parish his father was many years rector ; was 
educated at Louth F. G. S., from whence he proceeded to Queen’s Col,Camb. After 
taking his B.A. degree he removed to Pembroke Hall, and was there made Fellow in 
Jan., 1630-1, and in 1634 appointed Chaplain to Bishop Wren. In 1641 he was one 
of the University Preachers, and shortly afterwards one of the Proctors; but in 1644, 
being then a B.D., he was ejected from his Fellowship for not taking the covenant. 
After this he retired and lived privately among his friends. On the Restoration he 
returned to Cambridge, when he was re-instated in his Fellowsbip, and was presented 
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Mr. Henery Cole, bur. Apl. 10. 
Mrs. Pawlet, widow, bur. June 17. 
Christopher Watson, bur. July 17. 
Katherine, y® dau. of Mr. Billinger and Sarah, bapt. May 9. (65.) 
Brian, son of George and Grace Browning, bapt. Dec. 29. 
Mrs. Walker, widdow, bur. April 9. 
Mary, y® wife of Mr. Laurence East, bur. May 25. (66.) 
Anna, dau. of Dr. Denham and Elizabeth, bapt. Sept. 27. 
Samuel Hauton, bur. Sep. 11. 
Robt. Piggins and Mary Skinner, mar. Nov. 2. 
Samuell, son of Dr. Denham, bur. Sept. 16. 
Isabel, y® wife of Abraham Faulkner, bur. Oct. 7. 

. Elizabeth, a chance child, bapt. Oct. 31. 
Xtiana, dau. of Robt, Peck and Elizabeth, bapt, June 5. 

,. John Philpot, of Okeham, and Mary Jordan, mar. May 15. 
1698-9. Walter, son of Walter and Alice Rogers, bapt Jan. 29. 

», dames Hope, a poor infant, bur. Mar. 14. 

1699. Widdow Elizabeth, kild herself, bur. Dec. 30. 

1699—1700. Elizabeth, dau. of Mr. Billinger and Sarah, bapt. Jan. 19. 
1700. Elizabeth, dav. of Mr. Denton, bapt. June 12. (67.) 

Widow Walgrave, bur. June 1. 

Thomaas Walgrave, bur. Oct. 3. 

,,  Ursulina Kidd, bur. Dec. 26. 

1701. Thomas Rogers, bur. Dec. 29. 

1702. Richard, son of Walter and Alice Rogers, bapt. Nov. 29. 

» Mr. Robert Martin, Clark, Rect. of St. John’s, bur. Aug. 6. 
1702-8. Charles, son of Lionell Denton and Mary, bapt. Feb. 6. 
William, son of Mr. Fras. Bellinger and Sarah, bapt. Feb. 18; also, same day, 

Jonathan, son of Mr. Walgrave and Sarah. 


”? 
” 


” 





by the Crown to the Prebendary of Clifton, in Lincoln Cathedral, to which he was 
installed in 1660, but immediately resigning it, he was at the same time installed to 
the Sub-Deanery of the same Church, which he resigned in 1671 ; and about the same 
time became Rector of Clayworth, Notts., which living he exchanged for the Vicarage 
of Schaw, Cambs. In 1651 be resigned his Fellowship, and was invited by Sheldon, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to be Chaplain to the Duchess of York, but declined to 
accept the appointment. In 1664 he became D.D., and was elected Master of Pem- 
broke, and in 1667 presented by the King to the Deanery of Ely. In 1671 he was 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and died at Pembroke Hall in 1677. 
By his own desire he was buried in a vault in the chapel of that coll., near to the body 
of his friend and patron Matthew Wren, Dean of the chapel, Bp. of Hereford, trans- 
lated to Ely Apl., 1638, ob. 1663. The Dean was a benefactor to the University, the 
eathedral church of Ely. He was brother of Peter M. of Stamford, John 
M.D., of London. By a codicil to his will dated 29 July, 1676, gave 
to the use of the town of North Thoreshy, all those his two cottages, 
and one messuage, with all his land, arable, pasture, meadow, and their appur- 
tenances, lying and being in the towne and fields of North Thoresby, for ever; to be 
settled upon trustees for that purpose, for and towards the maintenance of one fit 
person to teach the scholars there to read, to learn their cathecism, and to instruct 
them in it, to write, cast accounts, and to teach them their accidence, and make them 
fit for the grammar school, according to the rules and orders which he or his executor 
or executors should prescribe. The armsof the family are az.,a chev. between 3 
crosses crosslet, o7, on a chev., ar, a lion pass. gu. 

(65.) Fras. B., oe 151. to Mr. Lamb, Chamberlain, and admitted to 
freedom 18 April, 1694; elected a capital burgess 29 Aug., 1695 ; Chamberlain 1708-9, 
and resigned his seat in the council chamber, by special request, as one, and John 
Seaton, J* , was elected to fill the vacant seat 14 Jan., 1709-10. In 1694-5 he was 
overseer of the poor for the parish, and filled the office of Ch.-Warden in 1702-3. 

(66.) Laurent E., mercer, his father, as late apprentice of Edw. Curtis, mercer, was 
admitted to freedom 27 Aug., 1698; Constable of this parish 1668-9 ; elected a capital 
burgess 20 July, 1674; Chamberlain 1682-3; Alderman 29 Aug., 1689; and Mayor 
1690. I find a Laurence East was Overseer of the Poor for this parish, in 1694-5, 
and Churchwarden in 1698-9. 

(67.) Lyonell D., mercer, paid £10 to Mr. John Wright, Chamberlain, and admitted 
to freedom 4 Oct., 1697; Constable of this parish 1700-1; Sidesman 1702-8, and 
capital burgess, an office he did not retain very long, as on Aug. 31,1705, William 
Duncomb, butcher, was elected in his room, bo baler dead, 
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Katherine, dau. of Mr. Samuel Denham and Elizabeth, bapt. May. 16. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Justinian Phillpot and Anne, bapt. Dec. 7. 
Sarah, dau. of M. Fras. Bellinger and Sarah, bapt. Nov. 20. 
William Walgrave, bur. Apl. 18. 

Widdow Monck, bur. July 5. 

Robt. Piggins, bur. July 7. 

Mrs. Martin, bur. in y® chancel of St. John’s, Oct. 29. 

Jane, dau. of Mr. William Antrobus, bapt. Nov. 20. 

Robert Pilkington and Wid. Allwinkle, mar. Mar. 23. 

Jeremiah Blake and Wid. Walgrave, mar. Dec. 3. 

Mr. East, bur. April 14. (69.) 

Mrs. Mansfield, bur. Nov. 19. 

Mrs. Dale, bur. Nov. 20. 





(68.) The following pedigree of this family, was kindly sent me by my friend E. 
Green, Esq., F.S.A.:— 


George Dynham, of Milstead,=Lucy, dau. of Richard Potter, of 

co. Kent, younger brother to | Welstred House, in Westram, co. 

Sir Thomas Dynham, of Boar- Kent, by Eliz., dau. of Wm. 
stall, co. Bucks. Mayhall. 


| 1 || || 
Francis Dynham,= Dorothy, dau. of Herne Thurston, Edward. Elizabeth. 
of Allington, co. of Feversham, co. Kent, gent. John. Jane. 
Kent. Anthony. 





| 
George Dynham, of Stamford, co. Lincoln, =Elizabeth, dau. of John Broughton, 
Doctor of Physick. of Lenham, co. Kent gt. 





1 | 1 | | 
John, George, 2 son. Samuel, 4 son. Mary. his, Kathar. 
son and heir, Edward, 3 son. Henry, 5 son. 
aged 13 in (Signed) G. DynHam. 
_ ( D. 28, V. of 1666, and 
. 23, V. of 1666, anc 
Ex. Coll. Arm. \ Vincent’s D. 20, p. 254. 


DINHAM OF SPALDING. 


1783. 
Katharine, bur. at=John Dinham, of Spalding, M.D.,=2 wife. Elizabeth Brown, of 
Spalding, 1730. | where buried 21 May, 1752. | Horbling, bur. at Spalding, 
- 1775. 





| 
Sathuel Rev. i ga dau. of John Elizabeth, wife to Charles 
Dynham, M.A., Perp. Cur. | Jackson, by Gresham, Green, of Spalding,son and 
M.D., ob. of Spalding, nat. | d. and co-h. of Wm. heir of Dr. Green, by Jane 
1761. 1725, ob. 1781. | Ambler, by Mary, d.of d.of Maurice Johnson, y*® 
| Sir Anthony Oldfield, Antiquary. 
= Bart. = 
. A . A 
issue. issue. 
ArMS.— Gules, five lozenges enjoined in fess, argent.—Book plate. 


Edward Denham, Mercer, ad. to freedom as free-born, 29 Apl., 1686, elected a cap. 
bur. in the = of Wm. Authony dec., 22 Apl., 1687. On the Ist Nov., 1688, the 
King’s proclamation was openly read, the members of the Hall took their places in 
order according as they stood on the surrender of the charter to Chas. 2d., but I do 
not find the name of Edward in the list. He was subsequently elected a cap. bur. as 
Edw. D., gent., 29 Aug., 1689, and served the office of Chamberlain 1700-1; Sidesman 
for John’s parish in 1689-90, and C. W. 1691-2. He was dec. in 1701, as on the 9th 
Oct. in that year was elected to fill bis place, Henry D., apothecarye, as free-born, 
was freely admitted to freedom 2 May, 1693, and Constable for St. Michael’s, 
1693-4. John D., medico Dt was admitted to freedom 20 Aug., 1719. 

(69.) Laurence East, of Stamford, and Elizabeth Hunt, of West Deeping, mar. 
Sept. 2. 1700.— West Deeping Par. Reg. 
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1704-5. Rebecca, dau. of Michael Collins and Elizabeth, bapt. Jan. 12. 
» Mrs. Grace Browning, bur. Jan. 14. 
» Mr. William Astell, bur. Jan. 25. 
» George Browning, bur. Feb. 16. 
» Mrs. Charles, bur. Mar. 12. 
1706. Mary, dau. of Geo. Stennet and Mary, bapt. June 20. (70.) 
1706-7. Mr. John Palmer, bur. Jan. 8. 
»» Mr. Seabrook, bur. Mar. 7. (71.) 
»» Mr. James Clark, bur. Feb. 3. 
» John Collins, bur. Feb. 23. (72.) 
1707. John Lyons, bur. April 28. 
1707-8. Robt. Peck, bur. Jan. 22. 
» John Anthony, bur. Feb. 18. 
+, Mr. Rowell, bur. Mar. 18. 
1708. Sarah Bellinger, bur. Aug. 7. 
1708-9, bg dau. of Walter and Alice Rogers, bapt. Jan, 3; Charles, bapt. Jan. 
, 1712-3. 
1709. Michael Key, bur. May 21. 
1710. Gooddy Thurlby. bur. Decemb. 7. 
1710-11. Richard Broédks and Hannah Peak, mar. Mar. 4. 
1711. Frances, wife of Mr. Brown, bur. Oct. 9. 
1712. John Merl, bur. Apl. 30. 
1714. John Storer and Ann Hopkins, mar. May 18. 
»» Mrs. Speed, bur. June 11. 
» Thomas Bridgman, bur. Aug. 8. 
» Mrs. Christopher, bur. Dec. 13. 
1714-5. Mrs. Asdale, bur. Jan. 2. 
1715. Robert Peck, bapt. Nov. 1. 
»» Alice Dalby, bur. Apl. 3 ; Gooddy Dalby, May 21: and Widow Dalby, July 17. 
» Abraham Falkner, bur. Sept. 23. 
» Mrs. Lee, bur. Nov. 18. 





(70.) By a Private Act of Parliament in 1624, it was upon the petition of Thomas 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Middlecott, esq., of Boston, enacted, that in either of the 
towns of Kirton, Sutterton, Algarkirk, or Fosdike, there might be founded, at the 
costs of the said Sir Thomas Middlecott, or his heirs, a convenient house for the re- 
sidence of a schoolmaster (lawfully allowed by the Bishop of Lincoln or his ordinary), 
to teach children in the grammar, and that the same should be called the Free Gram- 
mar School of Thomas Middlecott, of Boston, esq., and should be free only for the 
four said towns, aud that the said Thos. M. or his heirs should have the namiug and 
placing of the first schoolmaster there. Sir Thomas by will dated 27 Sept., 1625, 
directed his nephew Richard Riley to build and fiuish the schvol-house at Kirton, ac- 
cording as he had intended and compounded for, so soon as he conveniently could, if 
he the said testator finished not the same. The following is a copy of what is said to 
be the pedigree (which is open to suspicion says the commissioners) of the Wildbore 
family, and as such adduced in evidence on behalf of the present (1839) schoolmaster, 
Chas. Wildbore :—‘‘ Sir Thos. Meddlecott, Richard Riley, his nephew and heir, Robt. 
Riley, esq., of Lincoln, his eldest son and heir, whose M unyest daughter Matilda (or 
Mertilda, as she spelt her name) m. Luke Stephenson, B.A., whom she, as heiress to 
Sir Thos. Meddlicott, presented to the Kirton mmar school, according to an act of 
parliament anno 1625. The eldest dau. Mary Riley, m. Geo. Stennet, of Lincoln, by 
whom she had issue, Mary Steonet, born at Stamford, Frances, who died unmar., and 
a son who died a minor, Mary S. m. Samuel Wildbore, of Nottingham, by whom she 
had issue Chas. Wildbore, clerk, of Broughton Sulney, Notts, who was m. to one Ann 
Lee, by whom he had is-ue Chas. W., Vicar of Tilton, Leicester, and who, as heir-at- 
law, succeeded to the school lands at Kirton on the demise of his father, Dec. 15, 
1802.”—Charity Commis. Report (Lincoln), 1839. 

(71.) Roger 4 was one of the Overseers of the Poor in 1700-1 and 1712-13. 

(72.) Peter Collins, as free-born was freely admitted to freedom 30 Mar., 1678. 
John C., miller, paid 157., 23 Oct., 1760; elected a cap. burg. in the room of Norris 
Stamford, dec., 25 Ang., 1763. At the eastern end of the church were the figures of 
Moses and Aaron with the Commandments, and our Saviour at His last supper, sur- 
rounded by the Apostles, all of which were painted and given by Mich. Collins in 
1724. In the restoration ?) of this church a few years ago they were removed. In 
tke Chamberlain’s account (Thos. Alcock) taken 22 Dec , 1733, I find this disburse- 
ment :—“ Paid to Michael Collins, painter, for cleansing the pictures in the Hall, 
lls. 6d.” Inthe Stamford Mercury of Mar. 18, 1741-2, I find this business address 
of the same family :—“ Thos. Collins, painter and colourman, at the Fan and Canis- 
ters, Ironmonger-street.” 
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1715-6. Thos, Bushby, bur Jan. 8. 

1716. James Dove, bapt. May 28; bur. 18 Apl. 1717. 
Samuel Green and Widdow Blyth, mar. Nov. 15. 
Mrs. Bass, bur. Mar. 31. 
Mrs. Gellians bur. Mar. 29. 
Sarah Bellinger, bur. Avl. 29. 
Mr. Ashby, bur. June 29. 
Mrs. Weathers, bur. Aug. 9. 

» _ Mr. Richard Wigmore, bur. Septemb. 22. 

1716-7. James Peck, bapt. Mar. 11; Klizabeth Peck, bapt. Mar. 22. 
1717. Culpepper Bellinger, bapt. and bur. Apl. 2. 
» John Walpoll and Mary Hooe, mar. June 23. 
1718. Mary Dove, bapt. Oct. 27. 
Robt. Smithard and Eliz. Kay, mar. Apl. 13. 
Mr. Geo. Hawkins, bur. Aug. 18, 
» Mrs. Freestone, bur. Dec. 27. 
1719. Thos. Uffington, bur. Oct. 23. 

» Mrs. Bellinger, wife of Francis Bellinger, bur. Oct. 27. 

», Michael Collins, bur. Nov. 4. 

», Thos. Agerstone, bur. Nov. 14. 

1719-20. Geo. Stiles and Margery Newman, mar. Jan 27. 

» Mrs. Watts, wife of John Watts, bur. Jan. 20; and Mrs. Watts. bur. Feb. 9. 
1722. Henry Adkisson and Mrs. Anne Denham, mar. Oct. 11. (73.) 
1722-8. Mr. Tenies and Wid. Brookes, mar. Jan. 20. 

1723. Mr. Jallines, bur. in the Church, Oct. 3. 
1723-4. Mr. Barnaby Turner, bur. in the Church, Feb. 11. 
1724. John Hippey, bur. Apl. 8. (74.) 
», John Brookes, bur. Nov. 28. 
1724-5. Mrs. Mary Johnson, bur. Mar. 10. 
1726-7. An anonymous child, bur. Jan. 31. 
1727. Charlotte, dau. of Charles and Cath. Bletsoe, bur. Apl. 29; John, their son, 
bapt. June 17, 1728. (75.) 
Mr. Thos. Claypon, bur. July 6. (76.) 
Mr. Thos. Johnson, bur. Aug. 2. 
A Traveller, bur. Sept. 15. 
Thos. Sims and Mary Thorogood, mar. May 20. 
Mrs. Wortly, bur. Aug. 30. 

», A Traveller (his name not known), bur. Nov. 16. 
1729. Mrs. Price, bnr. Apl. 11. 

» Fras. Collins, bur. Apl. 17. 

» Thos. Reed, bur. Apl. 18. 
1729-80. Ann, dau. of y® Kev. Mr. John Clendon and Elizabeth, bapt. Mar. 11. 
1730. Mr. Roger Seabrooke, bur. Oct. 24. 

» The Rev. Mr. William Rollo, bur. Dec, 2. 
1731. Susannah Bletso, bur. June 25. 

» Mrs. Blake, bur. July 4. 





(73.) In the Stamford Mercury, of May 14, 1724, is the following announcement : 
—‘*To be sold or lett, and entered upon immediately, a very good house, with large 
and convenient gardens, well planted with the best sorts of fruits (by Castle Dyke, in 
Stamford, in the county of Lincoln), together with convenient stabling, barn, coach- 
house, brewhouse, yards, and other conveniences apart from the house. Enquire of 
Dr. Dinham, of Spalding, or Mr. Dawkins, of Stamford.” : 

(74.) “ Henry een butcher, paid ijs., and admitted to freedom, 26 Apl., 1599.” 

(75.) In the Mercury of July 9, 1724, vol. 24, is the following advertisement :—‘‘ To 
be sold or lett at Easton, near Stamford, in Lincolnshire, a very neat handsome 
cottage, with barns, stable, and close thereunto belonging adjoining, with cow and 
sheep commons without stint upon the heath. Also some household goods now stand- 
ing in the house and a yard land crops. Enquire of Mr. Henry Blake, the owner, 
at Easton, aforesaid, or John Bletsoe, esq., of the same, and know farther.” On the 
chancel wall in Easton church, are (2) tablets, one to Charles Bletso, esq., who died 
8 Feb., 1753, 52 years, and the other to Catherine, wife of Charles Bletso, esq. 
who departed this life 16 Dec., 1772, aged 68 years. On both tablets are these arms: 
—argent, on a bend gu., 3 garbs between as many escallops sab. 

(76) In the Stamford Mercury of Feb. 20, 1723-4, is the following advertisement : 
“ At the coal yard above the Bridge, by the river side in Stamford, late in the tenure 
of Richard Jennings dec., is to be sold good sea coal, by Thomas Cleapon. 
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1731. Mr. Wortly, bur. Sept. 7. (77.) 
», _ Jonathan Newcombe, bur. Dec. 38. ° 
1781-2. Mr. Peake, bur. Jan. 10. 
1732. A Traveller Woman, bur. Oct. 18. 
1733. Mrs. Marjaram, bur. July 29. 
», Mrs. Flochton, bur. Nov. 4. 
1733-4. Mary Bletsoe, bur. Jan. 15. 
1734. Benj. Beresford, bur. Aug. 31. 
1736-7. Mrs. Coddington, bur. Mar. 17. 
1737. Isaac Paris and Frances Rogers, mar. Nov. 30. 
1738. John Claypole and Sarah Squart, mar. Sept. 30. 
1738-9. Mrs. Collins, bur. Jan. 25. 
1740. Mrs. Anne Palmer, bur. June 4. 
1740-1. Mistress Peake, bur. Jan. 12. 
1748. Robert Glenn, bur. Oct. 1, 
» Mrs. Theodocia Linthwaite, bur. Nov. 25. (78.) 
1743-4. Andrew Rogers, bur. Jan.1. (79.) 
1746. Robert, son of Robt. Terry (a private soldier) and Anne his wife (near three 
years old), bur. Nov. 27. 
1746-7. Mary, dau. of John Kelly (an officer in his Majesty’s service) and Theresa 
his wife bapt. Jan. 19. 
1747. William, son of Thomas Howgrave, apothecary, and Elizabeth his wife, bapt. 
Oct. 18 ; bur. 25th. 
1748. Edward, son of Edmund Wigmore, glover (an infant), bur. Oct. 19 ; Vincent, 
another son, bur. Mar. 3, 1748-9. (80.) 
1749. Ann, wife of Mundy Wigmore, glover, aged 35 years, bur. Sept. 18. 
», Sarah Marples, of Burleigh, bur. Oct. 27. 
1760. William James, son of Mr. Thomas Howgrave, an apothecary, and Anne, 
bapt. Mar. 29. 
» Dorothy Want, vintner, aged 92, bur. Apl. 11. 
1750-1. Mosci Bond, a Traveller, about 60, bur. Feb. 12. 
1751. William Harby, from y® Workhouse, bur. July y® 13; and John Harrison, from 
y® same, bur. Oct. 22. 
»» Mackdonald Johnson, a Scotch lad, bur. Sept. 12. 
1752. Ann, dau. of Henry Cumbry, apothecary, and Anne, bapt. Mar. 10. 
» Walter Rogers, musician, aged 81, bur. Nov, 19. 
1753. John Rhodes and Ann Manton, of St. John’s, mar. by banns, Dec. 4. 
[Baptism, in the year 1754, Elizabeth, daut® of Elizabeth Goodwin, victualler, Aug. 
28. This is a mistake in the Register, as Elizabeth Goodwin never had a 
daughter born in this parish, This was a son, and his name was James. The 
young man and his mother made this appear. so clearly to the Mayor and 
Corporation at a Common Hall held Aug. 29, 1776, that he was suffered to 
take up his freedom without any fine, and allowed to be a free-born child of 
the town of Stamford.—T. Hurst, Rector. } 


(77.) John Wortley, described as a cabinet maker, took up his freedom 27 Sept. 
1705. He was in 1720 designated a Joyner, and elected a cap. bur. 25th Aug., 1720. 
At a common hall, 31 Aug., 1721, it was reported “ that John Haines (seedsman and 
gardener, elected a cap. bur. Apl. 30, 1720, in the room of Mich. Bagueley dec., paid 
£8 to Rt. Miller; Chamb. 6 Nov., 1718, and admitted to freedom ; Constable for 
parish of St. Michael 1719-20, dec. in 1727, as on 31st Aug. in that year, Wm. New- 
zam was elected in his room a cap. bur.; John H., J*, took up his freedom 28 Aug., 
1718, and was Coustable for the parish of St. George's 1718-9) and John Wortley, 
two of y® capitall burgesses of this burrough to avoid all disputes and questions that 
may arise are again elected capitall burgesses and sworne. On Wortleys dec., Richd. 
Nevinson, mercer was elected to supply his place, 20 Sept., 1731. A John Wortley, 
cordwainer, took up his freedom 26 Aug., 1662.—Corp. Rec. 

(78.) In the Mids. account, 1733, of ‘hos. Hurst, gent., Mayor, credit is given for 
13s. 4d. received by Mr. Linthwaite for the towne bull. 

(79.) A wine cellar in St. Mary’s-hill, in Stamford, lately opened, where is a large 
quantity of neat Old Oporto Wines both white and red; also Canary, Tent and 
Brandy, of the best sorts, to be sold wholesale and retail. Allowance will be made 
to retailers. There is a convenient house to accommodate gentlemen and others to 
taste the aforesaid wines, where attendance is constantly given by Thos. Wallis, who 
lately served Mr. Rogers in this business. N.B. Bottles and casks of all sorts are 
season’d ready to furnish gentlemen or orders.—Stamford Mercury, Jan. 23, 1717-8. 
In the Chamberlain’s (Wm. Newzam) account for 1738, credit is given for £2, the 
amount of a fine imposed on John Rogers, apothecary, at the Michaelmas Sessions in 
Mar. 1737-8. The cause of the fine is not stated. 

(80.) “ Edmd. Wigmore, breeches maker, admitted to freedom, 28 May, 1747.” 
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Mary, dau. of Henry and Mary Cumbrey, apothecary, bur. Aug. 28. 
John, the son of Isaac Falkner, bur. Dec. 22. 
John Cooke, attorney-at-law, bur. Apl. 16, aged 43. 
Elizabeth, the wife of James Kilpatrick, Captain, bur. Apl. 19, aged 40. 
Robert, son of Robt. Clipshaw, plumber, and Mary, bapt. July 6. 
William, son of Solomon Woodroffe, druggist, and Margaret, bapt. July 2 (81.) 
Augustine Foster, of St. John’s parish, and Jane Barnes, of St. George’s, mar. 
9 Nov. 
Alice Rogers, widow, bur. May 8. 
Jane, dau. of Augustine Foster, attorney-at-law, bapt. Sept. 4. 
John Jackson, of Hegdon, Herts., and Elizabeth Holcot, of this parish, mar.9 Nov. 
Susanna, wife of Nathaniel Bowdler, aged 62, bur. Oct. 12. (82.) 
o-, dau. of Hy. Brooks, cordwainer, and Elizabeth, bapt. Nov. 24; bur. 
ec. 18. 
Ann, dau. of William Johnson, a soldier in Lord Robt. Manner’s regiment, and 
Eleanor his wife, bur. May 12, aged 3 year. 
Richard Elsham, of the Lincolnshire Militia, bur. Oct. 6. 
Elizabeth, wife of Henry Brooks, cordwainer, aged 24, bur. Jan. 2. 
» Henry Brooke and Susanna Banes, mar. 20 Feb. 
. William, son of- Henry and Susanna Brooks, bapt. Mar. 3. 
5. John, son of John and Elizabeth Brooks, tayler, bapt. Aug. 27. 
. Jane, dau. of Robt. Young, of Lord’ Acram’s Regiment, and Elizabeth his wife, 
bapt. Feb. 28. 
Wiliam Cole, clergyman, bur. Jan. 30, aged 81. 
Benjamin Beresford, Alderman, bur. Feb. 15. , 
The Rev. George Wiggan, Clerk, of St. George’s Parish, and Elizabeth Peake 
mar. 23 Apl. 
Maria Anne, dau. of Andrew-Joseph Gosli-Carigan, dancing-master, and Eliza- 
beth his wife, bapt. Feb. 4. 
Cassandra, wife of James Whitley, player, aged 57, bur. Feb. 10 (83.) 
William Smith, Taylor, and Town Serjeant, bur. Feb. 28. (84.) 





(81.) Solomon W., drysalter, took up his freedom in 1738. Thomas, his son, 25 
Aug., 1785, and Charles Cox W., 25 Jan., 1830.—Corp. Rec. 

(82.) In the Churchwarden’s accounts for the year 1607-8, are these entries :—“‘ Itm. 
paid to Mr. Bowder for mendinge the bible and the common prayer booke, xijd. 
Itm. paid to Mr. Bowder for writinge the oulde churchwardens accompte, xijd. 
Francis B., mercer, took up his freedom 10th Apl., 7th Jac. I. elected a cap. bur, in 
the room of Hy. Cammock, Sen. dec. 16 Oct., 8 Jac. I., and resigned his seat at own 
request, 5 Oct., 1615, when one John Atton was elected to fill the vacancy.” 

(83.) The old theatre in St. Mary’s-street, now converted into a billiard club-room 
was commenced to be built in 1766 and finished in 1768. The expences of erecting 
it amounted to 806/.; at the joint cost of Mr. Alderman Clark and Mr. James Whitley, 
and was considered one of the best of its class in the provinces. It was dismantled 
in Aug., 1871, greatly to the regret of old as well as young play-goers. The last ma- 
nager was Mr. C. A. Clarke, who died at Liverpool, Sept. 22, 1876. On Mrs. 
Whitley’s marble tablet in this church are these arms:—“arg. on a fesse gu., 
8 garbs or. Crest—a stag’s head arg. attired or. ; and the following lines from Milton’s 
**Comus ” :— 

* The silver moon shall wither in her prime, 
The golden sun himself shall yield to time ; 
The stars grow dim, but chastity and truth 
Shall ever flourish in immortal youth.” 


(84.) He was appointed to this office at a common hall 5 Dec., 1747, in the room of 
Thos. Lindsey, dec. On Smith’s dec., Chas. Haywood Thickbroom was elected by 
the Hall 31 Aug., 1768. On 1 Apl., 17 8, Hy. Smith was chosen Serjt.-at-Mace in the 
place of John Mansfield, dec., soe long as he behaves himeelf. And it is ordered that 
he give a bond with two sufficient suretye to answer all sumes of money and other 
things that shall be committed to bis charge. At this hall itt is ordered that Thos 
Baker, one of y® sheriffs bayliffes of the county and all other officers and psons that 
have or shall breake the libty of this corporation be p'secuted for y® same at y® cor- 

ration charges in such manner as Mr. Deput¥ recorder shall advise and direct. 

w. S. was elected a cap. bur. 19 Nov., 1677, and Chamb, 1686-7. Stephen S. was 
Chamb. 1711-2. Thos. 8. J", apprenticed to Thos. S.,mason, took up his freedom 19 
Oct., 1665. Mr. Willm. 8. was chamb. in 1714-5. Chris. S., gent., took up his free- 
dom 19 Dec., 9 Jac. I. Ambrose Smyth was elected a cap. bur. 7 Mar. 1687-8, Ata 
eommon hall, 7 Dec., 1689, the Mayor (John Butcher) reported that ‘“ Ambrose 





PARISH REGISTERS OF ST. JOHN’, STAMFORD. 


. Susanna, wife of Francis Brooks, shoemaker, bur. Jan. 27, aged 27. 
. Charlotte, dau. of Margaret Wright and John Evelyn, Ensign in the 4th Reyi- 
ment of Foot (chance child), bapt. July 1. 

Cranmore, son of Edward and Elizabeth Sibert, soldier in the 4th regiment of 
foot, bapt. July 15. 

Stephen Asdale, one of the poor men in Mr. Browne’s Hospital, bur. Jan. 24, 

—— dau. of Richard Benson, soldier in the Oxford Blues, and Anne, bur. 

ay 23. 
. Jobn Manton, one of the poor men of Mr. Trucsdale’s Hospital, Scotgate, 
aged 81, bur. June 28. 

Master Bright, bur. Oct. 26, in St. John’s chancel, was drowned going over the 
back bridge into St. Martin’s. His friends lived at Melton. e was at Mr. 
Allatt’s, Hatter, in my parish, a relative of his in my parish, upon a visit.— 
THos. Hurst, Rector. 

. John Dixon, soldier in the Queen’s Light Horse, bur. Feb. 16. 

Rev. Charles Stokes, rector of Knaptoft, in the county of Leicester, 47 years, 
bur. Feb. 26, aged 71. (84a.) 

George Terrentius, son of Andrew-Joseph Gosli-Carigan, dancing-master, and 
Elizabeth his wife, bapt. Nov. 6. 

Samuel Hill, a soldier in the foot guards, aged 22, bur. Jan. 17. 

», Israel Halford, maltster, aged 60, Feb. 19. 
. Anne Jane, dau. of James and Mary Totteral, Player, bapt. Apl. 8. 

Mrs. Mary Torkington, widdow, bur. Aug. 15, aged 76. 

Sarah, dau. of John Mac Neale, Sergt. Major 8rd regt. of Dragoon Guards, 
and Elizabeth, bur. Dec. 13. - 

. Charles Waddington, Surgeon’s mate (Traveller), bur. July 7, aged 37. 

. Tho. Dale, of Empingham, Rutland, and Ruth Bishop, mar. Deg. 2. 

. George, son of Wm. Brooks, Slater, and Mary, bapt. Oct. 30. 

. William Allatt, Alderman, bur. Mar. 29. (85.) 

. John, son of Thomas Weldon, exciseman, and Mary, bapt. Mar. 22; Mary, 
wife of Thos. Weldon, exciseman, bur. Nov. 5, 1805. (86.) 





Smyth, one of y®capitall burgesses being run’d away and incapable of serving y® 
corporacon, itt is unanimously agreed upon y* next hall another shall be chosen in his 
place. John Smith, apothecary, paid 20/. and admitted to freedom 7 May, 1761.— 
Corp. Rec. To be lett at Michaelmas next, a house and shop, situated in St. Mary’s- 
street, in Stamford, Lincolnshire, late in the tenure of Mrs. Butcher. The shop 
goods are to be sold wholesale or retail, the household goods are also to be sold. En- 
quire of Mr. Henry Butcher, of Stamford aforesaid.—Mercury, Aug. 18, 1724. 

(84a.) Nichol’s, in History and Antiquities of the co. Leicester, vol. 4, part 1, 
p, 222, says Mr. Stokes was chaplain to John, Duke of Rutland, instituted to Knaptoft 
in 1737. He published a sermon in 1750,—‘‘ Diligence and Courage requisite in a 
Magistrate.”” A monumental inscription to him remains still in St. John’s Church, 
on the wall of the north aisle. John Moor, a Rector of Knaptoft (buried there 
2 Aug., 1657), m. Eleanor, dau. of Kirk, of Northamptonshire, and had issue two 
sons, (1) John, baptised at Knaptoft, 30 Jan., 1619, who settled at Stamford, and 
died there, 1698. (2) Thomas, ised at Knaptoft, 3 June, 1621, who became an 
Ironmonger, at Market Harborough, died 25 Feb., 1686-7; m. dau. of Edw. Wright, 
of Sutton juxta Broughton, Leics., by whom he had a son John, born at Sutton in 
1646, afterwards admitted at Clare Hall, Camb., B.A. 1665 ; M.A., 1669 ; D.D. sometime 
before 1679; collated first stall in the Church of Ely, 8 June, 1679 ; presented to Blaby 
Rectory, Leics., in 1687 ; on 8 Dec same year to St. Austin’s, London, which he 
vacated in 1689, on being instituted, 16 Oct., 1689, to the Rectory of St. Andrew’s, 
Holhorn, on the presentation of the King aud Queen, to whom he was Chaplain in 
Ordinary ; elected Bishop of Norwich, 21 May, cons. 5 June, 1691; translated to Ely, 
81 July, 1707 ; died 31 July, 1715, aged 68. ‘The arms used by the Bishop are ermine, 
on a chevron azure, three cinquefoils argent. He m. (1) Rose (died 15 Aug. 1689) fifth 
dau. of Wivill Butler, of Orwell and Barnwell Abbey, Cambs. ; (2) Dorothy, dau. of Mr. 
Barnes, of Sadburgh, Durham, who was relict (1) of Sir Michael Blacket, of Newcastle, 
and (2) of Sir Rd. Baowne, Bt., s. and h. of Sir Rd. Browne, of London. He had issue 
by both wives, for which see Bloomfield’s Norfolk, vol. 2, P. 422-3. 

I have named John Moore on account of having a son who settled at Stamford and 
died there. 

(85.) William Allatt, hatter, was Chamberlain in 1768-9, and Mayor in 1778-4, and 
1789-90. : 

(86.) Francis Weldon, draper, on payment of £15, admitted to scott and lot 27 
Aug., 1801 ; elected a cap. bur. 11 June, 1803, and was reported to the Hall asdec. in 
Aug., 1811. Henry W. was elected a cap. bur. 25 Aug., 1811, and Ald. (the last un- 
der the old regime) 27 Aug., 1835, and Mayor, 1836-7. 
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ARMS OF HOLDEN, OF ASTON.—Sable, a fesse engrailed, 


ROYAL DESCENT OF HOLDEN, OF AS’ 





erminois, between two chevrons, ermine. 


ARMS OF HURT, OF ALDERWASLEY.— Sable, a fesse Earl of Lancaster, 
between three cinquefoils, or. surnamed “ Crouch- 
back,” died 1295. 





Henry Plantagenet, = Maud, daughter 


| 
| 
| 














Edmund Plantagenet,= Blanche, daughter of Robert, Earl of Artois 
(third son of Louis VJII., King of France), 


and widow of Henry, King of Navarre, 


COMPILED BY THE REV. W 


HENRY III., King of Eng 
1216—1272. 








Edmund Plantagenet,= Margaret, danghter 

















Earl of Lancaster | and heiress of Earl of Kent, sur-; of John, Lord 
and Leicester, died Sir Patrick Cha- named “of Wood- Wake. 
1345. worth, kunt. stock,” beheaded 1329. 
| 
Pe a had mig | | 
Maud Plantagenet, married Richard Fitzalan,= Eleanor Joane, thé Fair Maid=Sir Thomas Holland, EDWARD III.,=Philippa, daughter William de Bohu 
William de Burgh, Third Ninth Earl of | Planta- of Kent, died 1385. | K.G., Earl of Kent, King of England, | of William, Count Earl of Northam; 
Earl of Ulster, died 1333. Arundel, died genet. ‘died 1360. 1327—1377. | of Holland and ton. 
‘Vide A.| = 1376 | Hainault. 
enaiiat | 
Elizabeth, daughter and Humphrey de Bohun,=Joane, daughter of R 
heiress, married Lionel K.G., Second Earl of | Fitzalan, Ninth Ez 
of Antwerp. | Northampton, died | Arundel, by Eleanor 
“Vide B 1372. tagenet. [Videl 
| | | 
| | 
| ; aa | 
Joane, married Humphrey de Bohun, Richard Fitzalan, Tenth Earl Alice.=Thomas Holland, John of Gaunt,=Katharine, widow of Sir Lionel of Antwerp, = Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
K.G "Second Earl of Northampton, of Arundel, K.G., married Second Earl of Duke of Lan- | Hugh Swinford, and Earl of Ulster, ; William de Burgh, Third Earl of 
oe ‘ide D Elizabeth de Bohun. Kent, died 1397. caster, K.G. | daughter of Sir Payn K.G., died 1368. | Ulster, by Maud Plantagenet. 
[Vide C.]} Roet. (Third wife.) ide B. 
| | | 
Alianore, married Roger Margaret.=Sir John Beaufort, Edmund Mortimer,= Philippa, 
Mortimer, Fourth Earl | knt., Earl of Third Ear) of March, ir ter 
of March. [Vide &.] Somerset, K.G., died 1381. and 
died 1409. | heiress. 





Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset,=Alianore, daughter and co-heiress of 
and Marquess of Dorset, K.G., slain | Richard Beauchamp, Fifth Earl of 
at St. Alban’s, 1455. Warwick, by Elizabeth Berkeley. 


| 
| 
| 





[Vide ¥.] 1398 





ROYAL DESCENT OF PARES, OF HOPWELL HALL. 


(See Royal Descent of Sir John Devereux, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, and Cicely Bourchier his wife, in 
accompanying pedigree of Holden and Hurt.) 


Sir John Devereux, Knight., Second=Cicely Bourchier, only dau. of William, son of 
Lord Ferrers, of Chartley. Henry Bourchier, Earl of Ewe and Essex, 
sister and eventual heir of Henry Bourchier, 

Second Earl of Essex. 





Walter Devereux, Third Lord Ferrers, of Chartley,= Mary, daughter of Thomas Grey, 
and Viscount Hereford, K.G. Died 1558. ‘| First Marquis of Dorset, K.G. 





Sir William Devereux.=Jane, daughter of John Scudamore, 
(Third son.) of Holme Lacey, Esq. 








Sir Edward Littleton, of Pillaton, co. Stafford,= Margaret Devereux, daughter 
Knight, Sheriff of Staffordshire 29 and 30 and co-heir. 
Elizabeth, M.P. 39 Elizabeth. 





Sir Edward Littleton, of Pillaton, Knight, Sheriff of=Mary, daughter of Sir Clement Fisher, 
Staffordshire 24 Jac. I., M.P. 21 Jac. 1. ; died 1629. | of Packington, co. Warwick, Knight. 


Euseby Shuckburgh, of Naseby, co.= Mary Littleton. 
Northampton, Esq. | (Second daughter.) 


= Mary Shuckburgh, daughter and co-heir ; married 


George Ashby, of Quenby, co. Leicester, Esq., 
1652, died 1721, et. 93, buried at Hungerton. 


Sheriff of Leicester 13 Charles IL. ; born 1629, 
died 1627, buried at Hungerton. 








| 
George Ashby, of Quenby, Esq.,M.P. for co. Leicester= Hannah, daughter and co-heir of Edmund Waring, of 
1695 ; born 1656, died 1728, buried at Hungerton. | Humphriston, Esq.,M.P.; died 1733, buried at Hungerton. 


Robert Norton, of Leicester, Esq., died 1738.=Anne Ashby ; born 1694, died 1777. 


Thomas Pares, of Hopwell Hall, co. Derby, and of Leicester, Esq. ; purchased=Ann Norton, died 1781. 
Hopwell 1780, born 1716, died 1805, buried at Ockbrook. 


a | quo 


V 
Pares, of Hopwell Hall. 


Sir William Paston, = Anne, daughter, 
knt., of Paston, co. | and eventually 














Roger Mortimer, =Alianore, daughter 
Fourth Earl of | of Thomas Holland, 
March, slain Second Earl of 


Kent. [Vide ©.] 





Anne, =Richsz 
daughter, | Earl 
be 





Norfolk. co-heiress. and 
eventually 
— heiress. 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, =Anne, daughter 
knt., heiress. 
co. Worcester. | 
| 
John Lyttleton,= Elizabeth, daughter Vv 
Esq., of Frank- | and co-heiress. 
ley, died 1582. 
- 
Sir John Lyttleton, knt., of Frankley,= Bridget, daughter and heiress Ce 
M.P. for co. Worcester, 1553, and | of Sir John Pakington, knt., (jr 
Sheriff, died 1591. | of Hampton Lovett. 
Gilbert Lyttleton, Esq., of Prestwood ;=Elizabeth, daughter of Humphrey 
M.P. for co. Worcester, 1571-2; High | Coningsby, Esq., of Nyend-Solers 
heriff 1582 ; died 1599. } end Hemptorfourt. 
| 
John y peg Esq.,= Muriel, daughter of Sir Thomas 
M.P. for co. Worces- | Bromley, knt., Lord Chancellor 
ter, died 1601. of England. 
Sir Robert Tracy, knt.,=Bridget. (First Wife.) 
Second Viscount Tracy, | 
M.P. for co. Gloucester, | 
died 1662. 
* Robert Shuttleworth, Rev. Charles § 


a 


took the nam 


| quo 
Vv 


Shuttleworth, of Gawthorp, 


co. 


neaster, 


Holden, o 





STON, AND HURT, OF ALDERWASLEY, CO. DERBY. 


W. G. DIMOCK FLETCHER, M.A,, LEICESTER. 


England,= Eleanor, second daughter and co-heiress of 
| Raymond Berenger, Count of Provence ; 
died 1291. 
} 





Margaret, daughter of Philip= meee” I.. King of England,=Eleanora, daughter and heiress 
the Hardy, King of France, | 272—1307. | of Ferdinand III., King of 
married 1299. (Second wife.) | Castile; married 12 54, died 
1290. (First wife.) 
| 





ARMS OF SHUTTLEWORTH, 
three weavers’ shuttles, sabl- 
quills of yarn, the threads pend 

ARMS OF PARES, OF HOPWEL 


with a crosslet of the second in 





i II.,=Isabella, daughter of Humphrey de Bohun,= 













































































Elizabeth, widow Gilbert de Clare, Seventh Earl of Hertford,=Joane of Acre. 
King of England, Philip 1V., King of Earl of Hereford and | of John, Earl of and Third Earl of Gloucester, married 1289, 
1307—1327. France, married 1308, Essex, slain at Holland, died died 1295. 
died 1357. Boroughbridge, 1321. 1316. 
Hugh de Audley,= Margaret, daughter Hugh Despencer,= Alianore, daughter John de Burgh, = Eliz 
| Lord Audley, | and _ co-heiress, jun., executed and co-heiress, son of Richard, , dé 
Earl of Glouces- | widow of Piers 1326. died 1337. Second Earl of 
ter, died 1347. | Gavestone. | Ulster), died co- 
| 1313, 
ae ee ec — er <A meine”  -§|.§. i _9iitibseeieies mins 
Bohun,= Elizabeth, daughter pon — Robert Ferrers, Second Ralph, Earl of Stafford, = Margaret, Edward Despencer,= Anne, daughter Elizabeth. = Maurice, Fourth William de Burgh, Hen 
hamp- | of Bartholomew de | Lord Ferrers, of Chart- K,G., died 1372. daughter died 1342. of William, Lord Be orkeley, Third Earl of Ulster, Secon 
| Badlesmere. ley, died 1350. and Lord Ferrers, of died 1368, married Maud Plan- rers, 
| heiress, Groby. | tagenet. [Vide &. di 
| | | 
of Richard Elizabeth, = Richard Fitzalan, Tenth John Ferrers, Third Lord= Elizabeth. Edward, Lord= Elizabeth, daughter Thomas, Fifth Lord= Margaret, daughter William, Third I 
1 Earl of married | Earl of Arundel, K.G., Ferrers, of Chartley, died Despencer, and heiress of Bar- Berkeley, died 1517. | and heiress of Ferrers, of Gri 
anor Plan- 1359. beheaded 1397. 6 K.G., _died| tholemew, _ Lord Gerard Warren, died 1372. 
ide D.) [Vide G.] | i375. | — Burghersh. Lord Lisle. 
| | | | 
Edmund Plantagenet,=Isabel, daughter and Thomas, of Woodstock,= Eleanor, Elizabeth.=Sir Robert Robert Ferrers, = Margaret. Thomas Beauchamp, = Margaret. Henry, 
Duke of York, K.G., | co-heiress of Peter Duke of Gloucester, | daughter | Goushill, Fourth Lord Fer- | Fourth Earl of War- | Ferrers 
died 1402. the Cruel, King of died 1397. |} and | knt. (Fourth rers, of Chartley, | | wick, K.G., died | di 
Castile. | co-heiress, | husband.) died 1412. | | 1401. 
| | | 
| Joan, =Sir Thomas Stanley, Edmund Ferrers,=Eleanor, daughter Elizabeth, = Richard Beauchamp, Willia 
daughter | K.G., Lord Stanley, Fifth Lord Fer- | and co-heiress of daughter | Fifth Earl of War- Fifth 
} | and died 1458. rers, of Chartley, | Thomas de la and wick, K.G., died rers, 
| heiress. | died 1435. Roche. heiress. | 1439. die 
| | 
William Bourchier, = Anne, eventually Sir William Stanley,=............ William Ferrers,= Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Alianore, married Sir Thomas Ferrers, = 
Earl of Ewe, Con- | heiress, widow cf K.G., of Holt. Sixth Lord Fer- | Hamon Belknap, knt., Edmund Beaufort, knt., Lord of Tan- 
stable of the Tower | Edmund, Ear! of (Second son.) rers, of Chartley, died 1470. Duke of Somerset. worth Castle (second 
of London. Stafford. died 1450. (Vide ¥.] son). 
Richard Plantagenet, Jane.=Sir John Warburton, Anne, = Walter Devereux, Lord Sir Henry Ferrers, knt.,= Margaret, daughter and 
rl of Cambridge, of Warburton and daughter | Ferrers of Chartley, of Hambleton. co-heiress of William 
beheaded 1415. | Arley, died 1523. and slain at Bosworth, 1485. Heckstall, Esq., of 
| heiress. Heckstall. 
Isabel. =Henry Bourchier, Second Karl Sir Piers Warburton,=Elizabeth, daughter and Sir John Devereux, =Cecily, daughter and Sir Edward Ferrers, =Constance, daughter 
| of Ewe, and Earl of Essex, knt., died 1550. | heiress of Richard Lord Ferrers, of | eventually heiress of of Baddesley Clinton. | of Nicholas Brome, 
died 1483. | Winnington. Chartley. William Bourchier. Esq., of Baddesley 
\ [Vide G@ Clinton. 
William Bourchier,= Anne, daughter of Richard Jane. =Sir William Brereton, Walter Devereux, = Margaret, daughter Sir Valentine Knightley, = Anne, died 
died v. p. | Widvile, Earl Rivers, by | knt., of Brereton, Viscount Here- | of Robert Garnish, of Fawsley, died 1560. | 1554. 
| Jacquelineof Luxembourg. } died 1559. ford. Esq., of Kenton, co. } 
| Suffolk. 
Sa eRe man 7 | 
Cecily, married Sir John Devereux, Thomas Venables, = Elizabeth, Sir Edward Devereux, =Catherine, daughter Thomas Knightley, = Elizabeth, daughter 
(jure uxoris) Lord Ferrers, of Esq., Baron of | died 1591. created a Baronet | of Edward Arden, of Burgh Hall, co. | of John Shuck- 
Chartley. [Vide G.] a died | 1612, died 1622. | Esq., of Park Hall. Stafford, dead 1621. | burgh, of Naseby, 
1606. | | Esq. 
Sir Thomas Egerton (son of Sir Thomas= Elizabeth. Walter Devereux, = Elizabeth Knightley. 
Egerton, Lord Ellesmere, Lord Chan- Fifth Viscount 
cellor of England), died v. “P- } Hereford. 
Sir Thomas Leigh, Second Baronet,=Mary, daughter Leicester Devereux,=Elizabeh, daughter 
Lord Leigh of Stoneleigh, died , and co-heiress. Sixth Viscount | of Sir William Withi- 
; Hereford, died 1676. | pde, knt. 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
John _ Tracy,= Elizabeth, 
Third Viscount | died 1688. 
Tracy. } 
| 
William Tracy =Frances Devereux. 
Fourth Viscount | 
Tracy, died 
1712. 
Ralph Holden, Esq.,=Elizabeth, only daughter, 
of Aston, co. Derby, | widow of Robert Burdet, 
died 1746 | Esq. 
} 
James Shuttleworth, Esq.,=Mary, daughter 
of Gawthorp, co. Lancaster, | and heiress, 
died 1773. died 1791. 
arles Shuttleworth, of Aston, Mary, married Elizabeth, married 1778, Francis , 
}name and arms of Holden Ist, Sir Charles Turner, Bart., Hurt, Esq., of Alderwasley. 
in 1791. 2nd, Sir Thomas Gascoigne, Bart. by = 
= both extinct. a | quo 


a quo 
Hurt, of Alderwasley 
den, of Aston, co. Derby. co. Derby. 








HOLDEN, OF 


COMPILED BY THE REV, W. 


HENRY IIL, 
1216—1272. 


DIMOCK FLETCHER, 


| Raymond Bere 


M.A,, 


died 1291. 


ASTON, AND HURT, OF 


LEICESTER. 


King of England,= Eleanor, second daughter and co-heiress of 
nger, Count of Provence ; 











Margaret, daughter 
| of John, Lor 
Wake. 





oo I., 





ALDERWASLEY, CO. DE 








Margaret, daughter of Philip King of England,=Eleanora, daughter and heiress 
the Hardy, King of France, | 1272—1307. of Ferdinand III., King of 
married 1299. (Second wife.) | Castile ; married 1254, died 
1290. (First wife.) 
| 
| 
EDWARD II.,=ITsabella, daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, = Elizabe 
King of England, Philip IV., King of Earl of Hereford and | of Joh 
1307—1327. France, married 1308, Essex, slain at Hollan 
died 1357. Boroughbridge, 1321. | 1 














| 

Philippa, daughter 

of William, Count 

of Holland and ton. 
Hainault. 


William de Bohun,= Elizabeth, daughter 
Earl of Northamp- | 


of Bartholomew de 
Badlesmere. 





pag ed de Bohun,=Joane, daughter of Richard 


Agnes. = Robert Ferrers, Second 
Lord Ferrers, of Chart- 
ley, died 1350. 





Elizabeth, = Richard Fitzalan, Tenth 


Ralph, Ear] of Stafford, = Margaret, 
K,G., died 1372. 


Hugh de Audley,= 

Lord Audley, 

Earl of Glouces- ; 
ter, died 1347. 


Edwa 
daughter d 
| and 


| heiress, 





John Ferrers, Third Lord= Elizabeth. 
Ferrers, of Chartley, died | 
1367 


| 
| 











K.G., Second Ear] of | | Fitzalan, Ninth Earl married | Earl of Arundel, K.G., 
Northampton, died | Arundel, by Eleanor Plan- 1359. beheaded 1397. 
1372. tagenet. [Vide D.) [ Vide G.)} 
Antwerp, = Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Edmund Plantagenet,=Isabel, daughter and 


Ulster, | 


William de Burgh, Third Earl of 


Duke of York, K.G 


+» | CO- heiress of Peter 


Duke 


ied 1368. Plantagenet. 


| Ulster, by Maud 
[Vide 


Roger Mortimer, = Alianore, daughter 


Fourth Earl of | of Thomas Holland, 
March, slain Second Earl of 
1398. Kent. [Vide ©.] 


the Cruel, 


died 1402. 
| Castile. 


| 
| 
| 


King of 


Thomas, of Woodstock,= Eleanor, 


of Gloucester, 


daughter 
died 1397 


and 
co-heiress, 





daughter 
and 
heiress. 





| William Bourchier, = Anne, eventually 
Earl of Ewe, Con- | heiress, widow cf 
Edmund, Ear! of 


of London. Stafford. 


| stable of 











daughter, | 
and | 
eventually | 
heiress. | 


| 
Isabel. 


Anne, =Richard Plantagenet, 
Earl of Cambridge, 
beheaded 1415. 


the Tower 








| of Ewe, and 


died 1483. 


=Henry Bourchier, Second Karl 
Earl of Essex, 







ington, knt., 
Lovett. 


of Humphrey 
Nyend-Solers 
Court. 


* Robert Shuttleworth, 


a | quo 
Shuttleworth, of Gawthorp, 
co. Lancaster, 


William Bourchier, = 


(jure uxoris) 


Lord Ferrers, of 


Chartley. [Vide G.] 


Anne, daughter of Richard 


died v. p. | Widvile, Earl Rivers, by 
| Jacquelineof Luxembourg. 
r and heiress Cecily, married Sir John Devereux, 


K.G., of 


Joan, = 


—_—— 


Sir William Stanley,=............ 
Holt. 
(Second son.) 





Elizabeth.=Sir Robert 
Goushill, 
knt. (Fourth 

| husband.) 








> Thomas Stanley, 
K.G., Lord Stanley, 


died 1458. 





Jane.=Sir John Warburton, 


Anne, = Walter I 


of Warburton and daughter | Ferrers 
| Arley, died 1523. and_ | slainat I 
heiress. | 
on 
| 
Sir Piers Warburton,=Elizabeth, daughter and Sir Jc 
knt., died 1550. | heiress of Richard Lord 
| Winnington. 
Jane. =Sir William Brereton, V 
| knt., of Brereton, 
” died 1559. 
| 
Thomas Venables, = Elizabeth, Sir E 
Esq., Baron of | died 1591. creat 
Kinderton, died 16 
1606. 


Sir Thomas Egerton (son of Sir Thomas= Elizabeth. 
Egerton, Lord apes, Lord Chan- 


cetlor of England), d 


ve ] 





Sir Thomas Leigh, Second Baronet,=Mary, daughter 


Lord Leigh of Stoneleigh, died 
1671. 


John Tracy,=E 


, and co-heiress. 


om 


Third Viscount | died 1688. 


Tracy. | 





William Tracy = Frances Devereux. 


Fourth Viscount 
Tracy, died 
1712. 


Ralph Holden, Esq.,=Elizabeth, only daughter, 


of Aston, co. 
died 1746. 


James Shuttleworth, Esq.,= 


of Gawthorp, co. Lancaster, | 


Derb Ys | widow of Robert Burdet, 


Mary, daughter 
and heiress, 





died 1773. died 1791. 
Rev. Charles Shuttleworth, of Aston, Mary, married 
took the name and arms of Holden 1st, Sir Charles Turner, Bart., 


in 1791 


a r| quo 


2nd, Sir Thomas Gascoigne, Bart., 


both extinct. 


Holden, of Aston, co. Derby. 


Leicester Dev 
Sixth Vise 
Hereford, die 


mn PS married 1778, Francis 


a | 


quo 


Hurt, Esq., of Alderwasley. 


Hurt, of Alderwasley 


co. Derb 


y: 
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ARMS OF SHUTTLEWORTH, OF GAWTHORPE.—Argent, 
three weavers’ shuttles, sable, topped and furnished with 
quills of yarn, the threads pendent, or. 

ARMS OF PARES, OF HOPWELL.—Sable, a chevron, argent, 
with a crosslet of the second in the dexter chief. 
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= Margaret, daughter 
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John de Burgh, = Elizabeth,=Theobald de Verdon, 
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rers, of Chartley, | Thomas de la 
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Walter Devereux, = Margaret, daughter 
Viscount Here- | of Robert Garnish, 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
SUDBURY. 


BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER. 


THE Priory of the Friar-Preachers at Sudbury, in Suffolk, was founded 
by Baldwin de Shipling, or Simperling, and Chabill, his wife, whose 
bodies afterwards were honourably buried in the choir of the convent- 
church. The Friars were settled in this town before 1247 ; for at 
the close of the winter-quarter of that year, Henry III. gave them 
six marks out of the royal exchequer for their support. “ Pro 
Fratribus Predicatoribus de Subir’. Rex, vicecomiti Norf. et Suff. 
salutem. Precipimus tibi, quod de exitibus predictorum comitatuum 
facias habere fratribus Predicatoribus de Subir’, sex marcas, ad 
sustentacionem suam, de dono nostro. Et computabitur tibi ad 
scaccarium, Teste Rege, apud Sanctum Edmundum, vi die Martii 
[1247-8].”1 The church was dedicated to Our Saviour.? 

To their first site, which was nearly 5a. in extent, the Friars made 
two additions, one in 1299, and the other in 1352. By a writ of 
June 6th, 1299, an inquisition was taken at Suber’, before the steward 
of the liberty of St. Edmund’s, June 22nd, and it was returned that 
Robert de Pettemer, chaplain, might give and assign to them a plot 
of land adjoining their land on the E., for enlarging. The plot was 
held of John de Boxford, by the yearly service of a rose, was valued 
in all issues at 4d. a-year, and contained six ‘score and fourteen pedes 
hominis in length, and forty such feet in breadth.”* The mortmain 
licence for the transfer of the land was granted August 24th 
following.* 

By separate writs, dated May 20th, 13852, one directed to the 
escheator of Suffolk, the other to the escheator of Essex, two inquisi- 
tions were made, July 20th, at Sudbury. By one it was returned 
that Nicholas Richer, of Heggesete, and John Rummode, of Sudbury, 
might assign to the Friars, for enlarging their homestead, a messuage, 
4kha. of land, 8a. of meadow, and la. Ir. of pasture, in Sudbury ; 
the messuage being held of Elizabeth de Burgo, Lady de Clare, by 
unknown service ; and the land, of Nigel Tebaud and John, his son, 
as of the manor of Middelton, by service of 8d. a-year, which manor 
they held of Lady de Clare, tenant of the crown ; all being valued at 
6s. 6d. a-year. By the other inquisition it was found, that the same 
Richer and Rummode might assign to the Friars, for the same 
purpose, 4a. of meadow, which was held of Tebaud, by unknown 
service, and was valued at 6s. a-year; Nigel holding this land of the 





1 Rot. de Liberat. 32 Hen. III. m. 10. 

2 Weever, Fun. Monum. 

8 Inquis. post mort. 27 Edw. I. no. 87. Jurors: Walt. de Bellocampo, Nich. Barre, 
Pet. Rote, Will. de Dedham, Rich. de Clare, Will. le Bere, Will. Think, Rob. le Barw, 
ha sh. Wade, Joh. son of Hen. de Sto. Quintino, Pet Stendhut’, and Steph. de Chiltone. 

4 Pat. 27 Edw. I. m. 14, 
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crown.’ The Friars received the mortmain licence to take possession 
of the land October 4th,* and paid the grantors the fine of 10s. for it.’ 

This last addition to the demesnes of the priory amounted to 
12a. 8r., besides the messuage. The whole extent of the lands, at the 
time the convent was dissolved, was very nearly 18a., the limits of 
the Blackfriars continuing to be well-known.® 

A royal licence was granted by Richard II., August 1st, 1880, for 
Simon de Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, and John Chertesey, 
to assign to the Friars a piece of land, 20 feet long and 20 feet 
broad, “in villa de Balyngdonhall,” not held of the crown, wherein 
was a spring of water, and for the Friars to make an underground 
conduit from the spring to their house along the street and common 
river-bank of Sudbury. The Archbishop and Chertesey gave the 
fine of half a mark for this permission,” and made the grant. But so 
much opposition was stirred up against the undertaking, owing to the 
jealousy of certain parties (who, however, are unnamed), that the 
Friars supplicated the king’s royal protection for themselves, their 
servants, and labourers, in making the conduit, which was thus 
delayed for nearly five years. The king granted this protection, 
March 10th, 1884-5, and charged all sheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, etc., to 
uphold and defend the Friars, and prevent any molestation or violence 
in the matter.” 

The royal alms bestowed on this priory are very scanty. The 
earliest of Edward I. is dated August 21st, 1289 :—** Dominica prima 
post festum assumpcionis beate Marie Et pro putura Fratrum 
predicatorum de Chelem’ford per tres dies quando Rex fuit apud 
Relegh, et Fratrum predicatorum de Suthber’ per tres dies similiter, 
quando Rex fuit apud Meleford, per preceptum Regis, per manus 
Fratris Walteri de Wynterborn’ [et] Ricardi de Caneford confratris 
sui, liiijs. ijd. st.’”™ The executors of Queen Eleanor of Castile, 
shortly after Michaelmas, 1291, gave 100s. for this house, to F 
William de Hotham, provincial, through J. de Berewyk.* Edward I. 
being at Wadington, in the immediate neighbourhood of this town, 
in the beginning of December, 1296, gave 80s. to the (80) Friars 
here, for three days’ food.“ 

- Elizabeth de Burg, Lady de Clare (who died November 4th, 1360,) by 
will dated September 25th, 1855, and proved December 3rd, 1360, be- 
queathed ten marks to the Friar-Preachers of Sudbury. John de Ashele, 





5 Inquis. post mort. 26 Edw. III. (2nd nos.) no. 32. Jurors: Rob. de Sudbury, 
Tho. Coytman, Rich. Abel, Joh. Goche, Joh. Tylere, Joh. Buk, Job. Allone, Sayer 
Smyth, Tho. de Bury, Will. Cok, Steph. de Chilton, and Joh. Prentys. The same 
jurors, with the substitution of Rob. Place for Rob. de Sudbury, served for the Essex 
inquisition. 

Pat. 26 Edw. III. p. 2. m. 3. 

7 Rot. fin. 26 Edw. I[1. m. 1. 

8 Infra. 

® Pat. 4 Rich. II. p. 1. m. 27. 

10 Rot. fin. 4 Rich. II. m. 3. 

11 Pat. 8 Rich. II. p. 2. m. 28. 

12 Rotulus elemos., regis, 17-18 Edw. 1. 

18 Rot. (garder.) liberationum pro regina, etc. 19-20 Edw 1. 

14 Lib. garder. (elemos.) 25 Edw. 1.: Addit. MSS. cod. 7965. 
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June 22nd, 1372, bequeathed 20s. to the prior and convent, to pray for 
his soul. Thomas Boteler, of Bulmere, by will dated January 31st, 
1873-4, proved April 6th following, bequeathed five marks. Sir 
William de Cloptone, knt., son of Walter de Cloptone, of Wykham- 
broke, by will of January 22nd, 1376-7, proved January 14th, 
1877-8, left the Friars five marks, to celebrate for his soul. Thomas 
de Wyngfeld, at his manor of Lethingham, by will of July 17th, 
proved September 27th, 1878, bequeathed five marks to every con- 
vent of mendicant Friars in Norfolk and Suffolk, to celebrate for his 
soul. Welliam de Russhebrook, knt., by will of August 5th, proved 
December 8th, 1383, ordered that the Friars of Sudbury should have 
40s. to pray for the soul of his mother. Wiliam Oxwyk, at Hert- 
hurst, by will of October 19th, proved on 80th, 1383, left 10s. to the 
Friars. John Rookwode, of Stanefeld, by will of January 3rd, proved 
February 10th, 1384-5, bequeathed 6s. 8d. to every Order of Friars 
of Sudbur’, Clare, Bubewell, and Gippewic’, to celebrate one mass with 
placebo and dirige, for his soul, and the souls of all to whom he was 
beholden. Sir John de Plaiz, by will dated at Ocle Magna, Essex, 
June 22nd, 1885, and proved July 16th, 1889, bequeathed five marks 
to every house of Friars-mendicant in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Cambridge ; he died June 2nd, 1888. Sir Richard Walgrave, sen., 
knt., at Smalbrug, April 22nd, 1401, bequeathed to the Friars of 
the convent of Sudbury 100s., to pray for his soul, and the soul 
of Joan, his wife, and the souls of his benefactors; he was knt. of 
the shire for Suffolk, 50 Edw. III.; and Speaker of the House 
of Commons, 6, 7, 10, 18 Rich. II.; and died May 2nd, 1401. 
Agnes Stubbard, of Bury St. Edmund’s, April 9th, 1418, bequeathed 
10s. to the Friar-Preachers of Sudbury. lizabeth Elmham, widow of 
William Elmham, by will at Westhorp, December Ist, 1419, proved 
February 14th following, assigned forty marks to the convents of 
Friars in Suffolk, Norfolk and Cambridge, to perform the trental of St. 
Gregory for her soul, and the souls of all to whom she was beholden. 
Roger Drury, knt., by will at Rougham, October 8rd, 1420, proved on 
the 24th, bequeathed 20s. to the Friars of Sudbury. Andrew Boteler, 
knt., by will of December 12th, 1429, proved December 30th, 1430, 
bequeathed five marks to the house of Sudbury, that the Friars might 
pray for the souls of himself and his friends. Guy Corbet, by will of 
October 12th, 1433, proved December 7th, left four bushels of corn 
and four of barley to the Dominican Friars of Sudbury. Joan, Lady 
de Bardolf, widow, by will of September 7th, 1446, proved April 3rd 
following, assigned five marks to every Order of Friars in the diocese 
of Norwich, for the souls of her parents, benefactors, and specially 
for her deceased husband, and mercifully to obtain grace for her soul. 
William Drury, of Rougham, knt., by will of June 10th, 1450, proved 
on the 27th, bequeathed 100s. to this convent. Wil/iam Sampson, 
sen., of Boxford, by will of November 2nd, 1456, proved February 10th 
following, left 10s. to this convent, for a triennal. Dame Katharine 
Boteler, late wife of Sir Andrew Boteler, knt., by will at Redelyng 
feld, January 17th, 1459-60, proved January 80th following, be- 
queathed 26s. 8d. John Smyth, of Bury St. Edmund's, esq., by will 
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of December 12th, 1480, proved September 20th, bequeathed 20s. 
Margaret, Duchess of Norfolk, by will of May 18th, 1490, proved 
December 8rd, 1494, bequeathed 26s. 8d. to the Friars of Sudbury, 
to keep her obit and pray for her. She was the daughter of Sir 
John Chedworth, knt., and second wife of John Howard, first Duke 
of Norfolk, K.G. Margaret Odeham, of Bury St. Edmund’s, widow, 
by will dated October 8th, 1492, bequeathed 6s. 8d. to this house. 
John Sycling, master and keeper of Christ College, Cambridge, 
September 24th, 1506, bequeathed “to the Freers of Sudbery 
2" 

The provincial chapter was held here in 1816 ; the king, July 16th, 
gave to F. John de Bukkeshale, of this convent, for the food of the 
Friars, 151., being 100s. for himself, 100s. for the queen, his consort, 
and 100s. for his son Edward ; and August 24th, the writ de orando 
pro rege et regina etc., was issued to the assembly,” which met 
probably September 8th and following days. The capitular fathers 
of the province again met here at the Assumption (August 15th,) 
1868 ; and Edward III., April 21st following, gave them the accus- 
tomed 15/. towards their expenses.” 

Among the eight Priors of the English province who were deposed 
from office, and declared incapable of re-appointment, by the general 
chapter held at London, in May 1314, was the Prior of Sibiria ;* but 
for what cause is not explained. To this convent belonged F. John 
Stokes, who was a native of Suffolk, if not of Sudbury, and becoming 
D.D. in the University of Cambridge, rose to some eminence in 
learning. Leland says of him, “ Erat ille Dominicanus et literatus, 
sed quia parum candide sentiebat de Carmelitis, Joannes Cornutus 
seu Horneby, edito libello, illum perstrinxit.” He wrote ‘‘ Deter- 
minationum Volumen” in defence of his Order against its Carmelite 
impngners, and also ‘‘ Ad rationes F. Joannis Hornebii seu Cornuti 
Carmelite responsiones,” in reply to his opponent. This was about the 
year 1874. ‘There was a F. John Stokes, a very celebrated D.D. of 
the University of Cologne, but of what country is not stated, a 
Dominican, who, in 1386, procured the condemnation of some 
heterodox propositions in the 18th canon of the Provincial Council 
held by the Archbishop of Salsburg.” In the time of Henry V., F. 
John Durefore was Prior, and sued one John Clerke for a debt ; 
before judgment was given in the plea, he resigned his office, but was 
immediately re-elected ; and the point of law was raised and discussed 
by five judges, in Easter term, 1421, whether under such circum- 
stances judgment could be given on the same writ.“ F. Walter, of 
the convent of Suburia, who was probably studying abroad, was 





15 Reg. Islip. Transcripta ex div. test. in offic. regist. Norw.: Harl. MSS. cod. 10. 
Blomefield’s Norfolk. Nicolas’ Testamenta Vestusta. Wills from the Commissary of 
Bury St. Edmunds (Camden Soc.) Harl. MSS. cod. 7033. 

16 Exit. scac. pasch. 9 Edw. II. m. 5. 

17 Claus. 10 Edw. II. m. 27 d. 

18 Exit. scac. pasch. 43 Edw. III. m. 2. 

19 Acta cap. generalium. 

20 Leland: Comment. Pits. Fontana: Monumenta Dominicana. 

21 Year Books, 9 Henry V. 
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assigned to his convent, April 17th, 1497, by the master-general of 
the Order.” 

The most notable member of the community was F. John Hodgkin, 
who played no small part in the Reformation for twenty-four years. 
After he had studied at Cambridge, he was empowered by the master- 
general, July 5th, 1525, to receive the honour of S, T. M. in any 
university,” and taking that degree in the Order, became also D.D. 
in the university, and taught theology in his convent. In 1527 
he was appointed provincial of England. F. Godfrey Jullys, 8. T. M., 
Prior,* and the convent of Sudbury granted him, February 18th, 
1529-30, the use of a house to the west of their church, which F. 
Hugh Harwod had built, with the gardens belonging, and another 
building for stabling between the house and the convent stables, at 
the yearly rent of 15s. as long as he discharged the office of 
provincial, provided he did not sublet without the Prior’s consent.” 
On the establishment of the royal supremacy, in 1584, Hodgkin, 
being looked on with distrust at court, was deposed, and F. John 
Hilsey was made provincial in his stead. Hodgkin passively 
submitted to the loss of his authority at the time, but speedily 
sought to be restored, soliciting in his favour the influence of the 
Earl of Oxford, the Dowager Countess of Oxford, the Earl of Essex, 
and Mistress Marshall, one of the queen’s gentlewomen. as Hilsey in 
a letter dated October 16th complained to Thomas Cromwell. 
Indigence and neglect pressed heavily, and Hodgkin wrote to 
Cromwell from Sudbury, imploring that he would look with pity on 
him and not let him thus decay, and averring that he would always 
be a faithful and true subject to the king, “and eu’ redy to do in the 
most lowly man’ suche s’uice as he shalbe comaundyd.”  Hilsey was 
made Bishop of Rochester, September 18th, 1535, and after some 
time resigned the provincialship, which was restored to Hodgkin 
about the latter part of the following year. F. John Cotton, prior, 
and the convent of Sudbury, “ consideryng the helpe and comforte 
that We haue and dayly may have by his p’sens emong us ” renewed, 
May 2nd, 1537, to “ Mast’ Doctor Hogekyn p’vinciall,” the lease of 
his house and stable-room for two horses, with the garden sometime 
called Drymers garden, and the garden adjoining called Brownys 
garden after his decease, at the rent of 18s. 4d. a-year and the power 
to sublet only with the Prior’s consent. He was made Suffragan 
Bishop of Bedford, December 9th, 1537, and receiving afterwards 





22 Regist. mag. gen. ord. 

23 Tbid. 

24 There was a F. Geoffrey Jull’, who with four others had the master-general’s 
licence, Nov. 14th, 1509, for receiving the degree of 8.T.M. provided they had gone 
through their courses according to the constitutions of the order ; which the definitors 
of the provincial chapter were to testify on their conscience. (Reg. mag. gen. ord.) 
Cooper, in his Athen. Cantab. mentions F. Robert Jullys, prior of Cambridge, B.D. 
1508 and D:D. 1510, in the university of that town, and afterwards at Norwich, one of 
the witnesses, in 1531, against Thomas Bilney for heresy, and whom Fox in his Acta 
calls Jeffrey. And here is a F. Godfrey Jullys, prior of Sudbury. Whether Geoffrey 
Robert, and Godfrey Julles were one, two, or three individuals, is difficult to 
determine. 

2% Miscellaneous Books of Court of Augm., vol. 100 (leases), fol. 96b. 

% Ibidem. 
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some church preferments became one of the most pliant of prelates, 
changing with every change under Henry, Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. In 1559 he assisted at the consecrations of Parker, 
Grindal, Cox, Meyrick, and Sandys, and afterwards of Bullingham, 
Jewell, Young, and Davies, and at length, about June, 1560, closed his 
life.” 

Weever gives an interesting list of burials in the church of this 
priory, taken from the notes of William le Neve, York Herald. 
Besides Baldwin de Shipling, or Simperling, and Chabill his wife, the 
sole founders, buried in the chancel, the following were laid to rest 
here :— 


** Robert, the sonne of Sir William Simperling, knight. 
Sir Robert Carbonell, and Sir John his sonue, Knights. 
Sir William Grey, Knight. 
Sir Peter Giffard, Knight, and Julian his wife. 
Sir Thomas Giffard his sonne, Knight. 
Sir William Giffard, Knight. 
Sir William Cranuile, Knight. 
Sir Thomas, sonne of Sir William Cranuile, and Maude his wife. 
Sir Gilbert of Greymonde, and Gunnora his wife. 
Dame Agnes de Bello Campo. 
Dame Alice de Insula, wife of Sir Robert Fitzwater, Knight. 
Dame Katherine Hengraue. 
Sir John Culthorp, and Alice his wife. 
The heart of Sir Thomas Weyland. 
Sir John Giffard, Knight. 
Robert Giffard. 
William Giffard. 
Sir John Goldingham Knight, and Dame Hillazia his wife. 
Thomas Giffard de Finchingfeld. 
John Liggon. 
Sir Thomas Lotun, Knight. 
Sir ee Tendering Knight, qui obijt 1375, and Margaret his wife, que obiit 
139 


Dame Jone Shelton. 

Dame Jone Walgraue. 

John Cressenor. 

Maud Cressenor. 

Margaret Fuller, daughter of John Cressenor. 

John Walgraue. 

William Cressenor. 

Thomas Oressenor. 

Maud Haukedon, daughter of Sir Thomas Lacy, Knight. 
William Walgraue. 

John Drury, sonne of William Drury. 

Robert Cressenor, and Christian his wife. 

Walter Cressenor. 

William Cressenor, qui obijt 1454, and Margaret his wife, que obijt 1461. 
William West. 

Emme West. 

Maud, wife of Robert de Bello Campo. 

Henry, father of Robert Saint Quintyn. 

Philip Saint Quintin. 

Jone, daughter of Cressenor, wife of Richard Walgraue. 
Alexander and John Cressenor. 

Thomas West.” *% 


This Priory, which was the only house of Friars in Sudbury, was 
suppressed in 1588, before the end of October, F. John Cotton being 
the last prior. Hodgkin hastened to have his two leases enrolled, 





31 See Archeological Jowrnal, vol. xxxv., p. 162, for a fuller account of Hodgkin. 
28 Weever: Funerall Monuments. 
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November 4th, in the court of augmentations,” and thus secured his 
tenement within the precincts of the date convent, where he continued 
to reside, at least till he obtained, February 12th, 1540-1, the 
vicarage of Walden, in Essex. The valuable church-goods, amounting 
to 207 oz. of parcel-gilt plate, were delivered into the royal treasury, 
November 27th, from Thomas Eden, Esq.,” by whom, therefore, it 
seems, the destruction of this community was effected. The lands 
were speedily let, being parcelled among five tenants. Richard 
Southwell, Esq., rented the site, with gardens, churchyard, etc., 
containing 3}a., for 10s., and a piece of meadow of 14a. for 3s. 6d. ; 
Thomas Danyell had a parcel of meadow for 26s. 8d.; Edward 
Waldegrave took a part of the manse for 26s, 8d. ; Hodgkin retained 
his share for 13s. 4d.; John Waldegrave, esq., dwelt in another part of 
the house, paying 8s.; so that the total yearly rents to the crown 
were 4/, 8s. 2d.24 But the whole, including the church and church- 
yard, was sold for 79/. 3s. 4d., October 19th, 1589, to the same 
Thomas Eden, who was aclerk of the Star Chamber, and Grisilda his 
wife (daughter of Edward Waldegrave of Sudbury) and his heirs and 
assigus for ever, with possession from the previous Lady-day ; to be 
held in capite by the twentieth part of a fief, and the rent of 9s. a 
year at Michaelmas to the crown, in lieu of all services.” 

The buildings remained almost perfect full three generations. In 
1735, the house, converted into a family residence, was still in good 
preservation. At this time, there was a Dominican residing in the 
neighbourhood, who employed his leisure in compiling a history of his 
religious province, and was well acquainted with the ecclesiastical 
antiquities of Sudbury. He writes: “ The Priory is still the greatest 
part standing, in what they call Sudbury Street, near the quay. The 
old river Stour runs at the end of the garden, and very commodiously 
‘surrounds the pastures thereunto belonging. There are about 
17a. 8r. 38p. by estimation, all still within itself belonging to the said 
Monastery, all contiguous, and now in the possession of Mr. Denny 
Cole, attorney-at-law and town-clerk (of Sudbury). The church, 
which to my remembrance was in being a few years ago, and stood, on 
the right of the entrance of the courtyard going to the house, is now 
demolished, no memorial thereof there remaining.”*® The site, which 
became the property of the Rev. John Newman, was sold by Lawrence, 
his son ; and in 1821, the last remains of the buildings were pulled 
down. 





29 Miscellaneous Books, ut supra. 

80 Williams: Monastic Treasures Confiscated. (Abbotsford Club.) 

81 Ministers’ Accounts, 30-81 Hen. VIII. no. 139. 

82 Pat. 31 Hen. VIII. p. 4. m. 17 (88). 

88 F, John Martin, fourth son of Sir Roger Martin, of Long Melford, Suffolk, bart., 
and Tamworth, his wife, daughter of Edward Horner of Mells, co. Somerset, esq., 
joined the English Dominicans at their convent of Bornhem in Flanders, where he 
made his religious profession, Dec. 9th, 1697. Returning into England, in 1705, he 
served the spiritual wants of the Roman Catholics in and around his father’s mansion. 
On Sir Roger Martin’s death, in July, 1712, he went to live at Litton, not many miles 
distant, but after a few years again took up his abode at Long Melford, where he 
died, Feb. 8rd, 1761, in the 85th year of his age. His MS. history of the Dominicans 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland consists solely of extracts from printed works, with 
his own notes and remarks. 





PINXTON, AND ITS CHINA WORKS. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 


Tue following interesting facts are brought to light by the discovery 
of the first “ Factory Book” of the Pinxton China Works, found at 
Debdale Hall, the residence of the late John Coke, Esq. 

The building was commenced on October 26th, 1795, when the first 
entry is made in the book :— 


To Joseph Moor, digging foundation, a day _ _ i oo. 28. 10d. 
The foundations cost £6 15s. 0}d. During November (1795) are 


entries for leading timber, laying up bricks, etc. On January 2nd, 
1796, is the entry— 


To freight and Tonage from Gainsborough for three tons of Clay to Langley Mill, 
£1 15s. 8d. and from<Langley to Pinxton, £0 12s. 0d. 


During April (1796) the works were opened, and the names with 
amount of wages paid to the men then employed is entered ; on the 
23rd of this month the first kiln was lighted, from the entry— 


Jacob Spooner one night at kiln 3s. 
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To note the first appearance at Pinxton of men, afterwards well- 
known, the following may be interesting :— 


April2nd 1796. Richard Robins ... ove ono ee per diem. 
May 28th John Ash “on oxo oe ons ” 
June 4th Thomas Moor ‘ pa ree oe 

July 23rd William Walthy .. 

Sept. 17th John Musgrove ate 

October 29th George Mellers _... ‘ 1 


(This, I fancy, is the man mentioned in published accounts as George Mellor. ] 
On May 14th (1796) the second kiln was started, when— 


Richard Robius 
Jacob Spooner been paid 3s, for a night at the kiln. 
Joseph Spooner 

At the end of the first year, December, 1796, £554 9s. 11d. had 
been paid in wages and articles for the mauufactory. 

Billingsley must have been at Pinxton at the end of 1795, or no 
later than the first day of 1796, as on the 2nd January (1796), is 
the entry — 

By Mr. Billingsly’s Bill for Expenses, etc. £39 4s. 73d. 

And at the end of the year he appears to have occupied the Old 
Mill House, near the works :— 

November 5th (1796) John Else, 7 7. 1. Oe Mill House for Mr. Billingsly, 

8. . 


The total amount paid for building works and the old messuage 
was £2,842 7s. 9d. (up to June, 1797.) 

John Cutts does not seem to have been employed in the works at. 
this period, although his name is entered as follows :— 


September 3rd, 1796. John Cutts—Bill for Oil, 2s. 6d. 
March 25th, 1797. John Cutts—Bill for Candles, 18s, 4d. 


On January 7th, 1797, James Clark appears to have come from the 

Derby factory, he is paid 4s. a day, and is charged— 
To his expenses coming from Derby, 6d. 

February 28th (1797) is the entry— 

By 20 letters to mark ware at 1}d., 2s. 6d. 

On April 8th (1797) is the interesting entry :— 

By raising a substitute for y* Navy, 5s. 

Leonard Lead and John Lead were first paid on April 15th (1797), 
the former 2s. 4d. a day, the latter 4d. 

During May (1797) there were twenty-one names entered as in 
receipt of wages, many of them paid for over-work, so that affairs 
appear to have been flourishing. 

The half-year’s expenditure for wages and materials (up to June 
80, 1797) was £386 7s. 13d. 

September 16th (1797) is the entry— 


To Derby Mason building kiln, £1 3s. Od. 
On October 21st. By Derby man for grinding colours, 7s. 6d. 


Piece-work here appears for the first time, and there are many 
entries of men paid on this plan. 
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At the close of 1797, 26 workers were receiving wages, and the 
half-year’s expenditure was £559 4s. 14d. 

During 1798 the average number employed in the manufactory 
was 32. 

February 5th, 1799, Mr. Philips, and February 28rd, Mr. Coffee 
first appear, the former paid 4s. a day, the latter 4s. 2d., the highest 
rate to this date. 

April 20th, 1799, is the last wage day entered in the book ; the 


following were then employed :— 
Per day. 
s. a. 
Thomas Moor oe one one sve 
John Simpson ... ace one piecework 
Samuel Shenton ... “ wie eon “se 
Philip Goodall .. soe ese piecework 
Charles Penny ... a one piecework 
Martiu Stephens oo oes oun 
Mary Booth ope 
Eliza Smith “ 
William Booth ... 
Hannah Pepper ... 
Stephen Cresswell 
Anthony Cresswell 
George Kidwill ... 
John Allen 
John Elliot 
John Musgrove ... 
Alice Slater ° 
Hannah Ward .... 
Samuel Mart 
John Clark : 
Sarah Musgrove... 
Eliza Allen 
Mary Elliot 
8. Booth 
Mr. Philli 
Betty Smith eee oa ose — 
Mr. Coffee ove 4 2 


[The order in which the names are entered appears to coincide with their arrival ] 


20 
0 6 
0 6 
0 6 
0 4 
0 6 
0 5 
24 
2 0 
0 8 
2 8 
0 6 
0 6 
0 5 
1 8 
0 5 
0 8 
0 6 
0 4 
4 0 
08 


From papers and letters at Debdale Hall, the following information 
is gathered :— 

In 1801, Mr. Banks entered into partnership with Mr. John Coke 
in the China Works at Pinxton, after Billingsley had left. This union 
does not seem to have been a happy one, and at the close of 1802 
their disputes and terms for a dissolution were submitted to 
arbitration. 

Mr. John Coke kept up his connection with the works for some years 
after this event ; the last letter which alludes to it, is dated February 
20th, 1805, and was written to him by his brother, Sir William Coke 
(afterwards Chief Justice in the Island of Ceylon). 

The village of Pinxton, which is a large parish in East Derbyshire, 
close upon the Nottinghamshire borders of that county, is principally 
inhabited by colliers and other “ hardy sons of toil,” who work in the 
abundant coal and ironstone mines and at the furnaces of the neigh- 
bourhood. The manor belongs to the family of Coke, the same 
family as the Cokes of Trusley and the Cokes of Melbourne, and to 
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one of this family, John Coke, Esq., the establishment of the china 
works is owing. Mr. John Coke was the youngest brother of D’Ewes 
Coke, Esq., the lord of the manor; the second brother being Sir 
William Coke, Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon, who died at 
Trincomalee, in Ceylon. The present head of the family is Lieut.- 
Col. E. T. Coke, of Debdale. 

Mr. John Coke, who was born in 1775, passed several of the early 
years of his life at Dresden, and there, doubtless, acquired that love 
for porcelain ware which induced him to commence the manufactory 
at Pinxton on his return to this country. Having an idea that some 
clays found on the family estates near Pinxton might be made avail- 
able for the manufacture of china ware, Mr. Coke entered into 
correspondence with Mr. Duesbury ,of the Derby China Works, and sent 
him samples of his clays for trial and experiment. Whatever encourage- 
ment or otherwise he received from Mr. Duesbury—and I have reason 
to believe that encouragement was not given—the result of his own 
convictions and his own trials, etc., determined Mr. Coke on starting 
the works, and he ultimately made an engagement with William 
Billingsley, of the Derby China Works; and having built a somewhat 
large and very conveniently arranged factory, commenced the manu- 
facture of china ware in 1796. 

This William Billingsley was the son of William and Mary Billings- 
ley, of the parish of St. Alkmund, Derby. In 1774, he was 
apprenticed by his widowed mother to Mr. Duesbury, the proprietor 
of the Derby China Manufactory, for five years, “ to learn the art of 
painting upon china or porcelain ware.” In 1796 he left the Derby 
China Works, where he had been employed for the long period of twenty- 
two years, and removed to Pinxton, occupying, with his wife, his wife’s 
mother, and two daughters, a part of the factory built by Mr. Coke. 
Here he succeeded in producing that beautiful granular body which 
he afterwards perfected at Nantgarw and at Swansea; and, here, 
too, stimulated by Mr. Coke’s good taste, he introduced failtless 
forms in his services and a high style of excellence in decoration. 
He brought with him several experienced workmen and artists from 
the Derby works, and took into the factory, and instructed, several 
young people of Pinxton and its neighbourhood. His own time was 
thus so fully occupied with the management of the works, with the 
arrangement of the concern, and with the “ overlooking” of the 
persons employed, that, unfortunately, his own skill and his own 
splendid colouring of roses and other flowers were lost to the manu- 
facture ; and thus we do not find that the expressed fear of his late 
Derby employers that “his going into another factory will put them 
in the way of doing flowers in the same way, which they are at 
present entirely ignorant of,” was sustained. In fact, while employed 
by Mr. Duesbury, Billingsley was in every way master of the art he 
had been taught ; and he had acquired a peculiar method—entirely 
peculiar to himself—of painting roses which, with his free and truly 
artistic grouping and harmonious arrangement of colours, made his 
pieces so much sought after, that orders were constantly sent in for 
objects ‘‘ painted with Billingsley’s flowers.” At this period of course 
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his whole time was devoted to painting, and his heart was in his 
work. After leaving his employer, his attention was naturally, in the 
new sphere in which he found himself at Pinxton, almost wholly 
given to the practical instead of the Art portion of the establishment, 
and thus none, or scarcely any, of the known examples of Pinxton 
china bear evidence of being his handiwork. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that, from the time when he closed his connection with 
the Derby works, his art-skill declined, but his manufacturing skill 
became more and more apparent. 

The works at Pinxton were built by the side of the canal, and the 
workshops formed three sides of asquare. These are still in existence, 
and are shown in the accompanying engraving, from a sketch made by 
myself afew years back. The building is now converted into cottages, 
occupied by colliers and others. The kilns, etc., oave entirely dis- 
appeared. The place and cottages are still called “ China Square,” 
or “Factory Square.” 


Through some misunderstanding or other, the arrangement between 
Messrs. Coke and Billingsley was not of long duration, and in a very 
few years—probably about 1800 or 1802—Billingsley left the place 
and removed to Mansfield, where, it is said, he for some time occupied 
himself in decorating and finishing china ware which he bought in 
the white state in Staffordshire. He afterwards removed to Torksey, 
Worcester, Nantgarw, Swansea, and Coalport, and died about 1827 
or 1828. 

Mr. Coke married in 1806, and settled at Debdale Hall, where he 
died in 1841, in his sixty-sixth year, leaving his estates to Lieut.-Col. 
Coke, their present possessor. At Debdale are preserved some of the 
finest examples ever made at Pinxton ; these were brought there by 
the founder of the works, John Coke just spoken of, and consist of 
large semi-circular spill-stands, mugs, etc., beautifully painted with 
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views, one of which, a view of the family seat of Brookhill Hall, is 
remarkably fine. Some of the stands are grounded in the Dresden 
canary colour, and the whole are very choice and unique examples of 
Pinxton porcelain. 

The group of china here engraved is a selection of pieces made 
during Billingsley’s time at Pinxton ; they are all remarkable for the 
excellence of both body and glaze, and some of them are also notice 
able for the good quality of the gilding. The coffee-pot in the 
centre is one of a set bearing, in oval borders, views of different 
places either in Derbyshire or elsewhere. These landscapes are 
excellently painted, of a peculiar brownish effect which pervades the 
whole colouring, by James Hadfield, who was the best landscape 
painter at the works. The views on the pieces which have come 
under my notice are of local and other places: for instance, Pinxton 
Church, Darley Hall, Hartington Bridge, Ashwood Dale, Buxton, 
Wingerworth Hall, Tong Castle, Saltram, Menai Straits, Wanstead 
Church, Frog Hall, Caerphilly Castle, etc. The tea-pot and stand are 
of elegant shape, unusually narrow and carefully gilt ; the stand is 
of peculiar form. The cup and saucer have the “ Derby sprig” 
(Tournay sprig), as it is frequently called. The coffee-mug and 
flower-pot tell their own tale. 

After the close of Billingsley’s connection with the Pinxton Works 
they were carried on by Mr. Coke with the assistance of a Mr. Banks, 
who joined the concern in 1801. Afterwards Mr. Coke took Mr. 
John Cutts to manage the concern, and he became a partner in the 
works. In the Jater part of the time the manufactory was carried on 
by Cutts alone. At the close of the Pinxton Works, which took 
place about 1818, Mr. Cutts removed into Staffordshire—fixing him- 
self at Lane End—where he commenced business; at first buying 
ware in the white and finishing it for sale. In 1811, Davies says, 
“There is a considerable porcelain manufactory at Pinxton, which 
finds employment for several hands.” 

After Billingsley’s removal from Pinxton the character of the ware 
underwent a change. The granular body of which I have spoken as 
produced, and afterwards brought to such perfection, by him, was his 
own secret, and he zealously kept it. On leaving Pinxton this secret 
naturally went with him, and, of course, the goods produced after 
that time were of a different and much inferior body. The latter 
ware approached pretty closely the ordinary china body of the time, 
and had a slightly bluish tint in the glaze. The decoration was also, 
as a rule, not equal to what it had been in the earlier days of the 
factory. 

Among the workmen brought from Derby along with Billingsley, 
were Thomas Moore, a clever thrower; Ash, also a clever thrower 
and turner, and many others of repute. Among the painters, etc., 
were James Hadfield, a good landscape painter; Edward Rowland, 
a landscape painter; Morrell, who painted landscapes and flowers ; 
Richard Robins, from London ; William Alvey, and others, including 
Slater and Marriott. Alvey left Pinxton about 18038, and became 
- master of Edingley School, near Southwell, where he died in 1867, 
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aged about eighty-three. He had a numerous family, some of whom 
re-settled at Pinxton. Alvey was held in high respect at Edingley, 
and was possessed of remarkable natural gifts ; he was an excellent 
musician, a clever draughtsman and colourist, a first-rate mathe- 
matician, a splendid penman, a very fair land-surveyor, and a poet 
of no mean order. He was fond of drawing and painting to the 
last. 

No especial mark was used at the Pinxton Works. The number 
of the pattern was occasionally given, and sometimes a workman’s 
mark was added ; and although other marks were used; none seem to 
have been adopted as distinctive of the works. A writing letter J 
and a Roman capital letter P have both been noticed as occurring on 
isolated specimens. A tea service, named to me by Major J. Talbot 
Coke, bears, however, inside the lid of the tea-pot, the word Pinzton, 
written in gold letters. The service is of a beautifully clear white 

















china, with broad edges of burnished gold; a handsome arabesque 
border of red, blue, and gold ornamenting each piece. 

One peculiarity connected with the Pinxton China Works remains 
to be noticed : it is the issuing of china tokens, z.¢., tokens repre- 
senting different values of money, made of china, and payable as 
money among the workpeople and others, including shopkeepers. 
These were issued in a time of difficulty, so that they were only 
temporary conveniences, and thus they possess great interest. They 
were of two distinct kinds. The general form was a circular disc of 
white china, thicker in the middle than at the edges—in fact, exactly 
of the form of a common magnifying glass—and bore on the obverse 
a figure of 5 in the centre, and the words, “ Let the Bearer have in 
goods five shillings,” in four lines across. On the reverse a similar 
figure 5 and the words, ‘‘ which place to account with John Coke, 
Pinzton. Deer, 24th, 1801,” in five lines across. The writing is in 
blue, and the tokens are well glazed. They were issued of 
various values, as 10s., 7s. 6d., 5s., 8s. 6d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 
respectively. The one here engraved belongs to W. S. Coke, Esq., 
of Brookhill, and I am indebted for it to his nephew, Major J. 
Talbot Coke. Others bore simply the figure of value, gilt or 
painted on an oval disc. ‘These tokens were used as promissory notes, 
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and when returned to the works by their holders their value in 

money was given for them, and they were broken up and destroyed. 
They were payable in and around Pinxton, on one side as far as 
Sutton, but their payment did not extend to Mansfield. They were 
called “ Mr. Coke’s coin,” or “ Chainé money” (china money), in the 
provincialism of the locality. The only other examples I have met 
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with of porcelain tokens issued by china works are those which the 
Worcester Porcelain Company made use of about 17.... Two of 
these are here engraved. The wording on each, with the exception 
of the value, is the same, viz., on one side—‘ I promise to pay the 
Bearer on demand two shillings. W. Davis, At the China Factory,” 
and on the other the initials, W P C (Worcester Porcelain Works). 
It is pleasant to see how the memory of the old china works 
at Pinxton is cherished by its inhabitants of the present day, among 





whom some of the people who worked there were, within the last few 
years—perhaps may be now—still living at a ripe old age. One of 
these, in her eighty-fifth year, who began to work at the factory when 
but a child of some eleven years of age (at that time named Elizabeth 
Smith), and became ultimately the chief burnisher of the works, 
was, when I saw her a few years back, in full possession of all her 
faculties, and delighted in describing, with marvellous accuracy, all 
the processes employed. To her wonderful memory, and to that of 
others, as well as to documents and long personal research, I owe the 
information which I, in 1868, for the first time, gave in the Art 
Journal, and now repeat, in regard to this interesting manufactory. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF GORING CHURCH, BERKSHIRE. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES KERRY. 


Tue origiral church of Goring was a cruciform structure with a 
central tower; of this the tower alone remains. It was erected 
between 1090 and 1100. The old cruciform arrangement will be 
very apparent upon a careful inspection of the tower. It stands on 
four piers, having intervening arches once opening into the four wings 
of the first church. The arch which opened into the south transept 
is blocked with brickwork ; that on the north side has been retained 
in its entirety to allow a passage to the exterior newel. The western 
arch was blocked at the same time, and a small Norman doorway 
inserted. The eastern one is intact. There are plain indications of 
the former nave and south transept on the exterior face of the tower; 
the old roof lines being very apparent on its southern and western 
sides. There have been openings, too, from the second floor of the 
tower into the four wings of the church—visible under the old roof 
lines—probably designed to admit light from the church into the 
ringing chamber. 

At the foundation of the adjoining Augustinian convent on this 
spot, in or about 1155, the whole of the old church was removed, 
exvept the tower and a large choir adapted for the offices of a 
religious community erected in the room of the original chancel. 
Then it was that the tower first assumed a western position, and 
the old nave archway converted into a grand west entrance to 
the new conventual church or ghoir, now the body of the present 
church. The plain double chamfered string course visible on its 
north and south exteriors is the surest indication of the date of its 
erection, for that particular type of string course only prevailed 
between 1150 and 1160. The north aisle was added about the year 
1200, probably for the use of the parishioners. The arcade was 
formed by piercing the Norman wall, and then inserting the new 
masonry of the piers and arches. It has been suggested that the 
massive pillars are rounded portions of the original wall. One of 
them has been strongly banded with iron. 

There are no traces of early English work visible in the walls of the 
aisle. The narrow lancets which were then in use have been sup- 
planted by others in the style which prevailed at the end of the 13th 
century—say from 1300 to 1820. The east window is very similar 
to one at Dorchester, which Mr. Parker dates about 1275, but I do 
not think this is so early. The inner doorway of the porch, and the 
arch of the tomb, are coeval with the windows. Of the chancel 
window I can say nothing, it is modern. The tracery is of geometrical 
character, while the mouldings of the inner jambs are of the Later 
Perpendicular school, with double ogee mouldings. The tower was 
capped with new masonry (perhaps raised a little) at the time the 
aisle was remodelled, z.¢c., 1800. The open stone trellis work in the 
belfry windows is modern, and although not in architectural harmony 
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with its surroundings, is very pretty, and has a nice effect at a 
distance. 

The tower contains a most interesting ring of five bells. The first is in- 
scribed in quaint Roman capitals, “THIS BELL WAS MADE 1626.” 
The second has “‘ LOVE GOD, 1630.” The third bell is one of the 
oldest and most interesting in England. It is a very great treasure, 
not so much from a musical as a historical point of view. If not an 
importation, it summoned the convent to the divine offices for no less 
than 236 years before the dissolution, and its note has echoed in this 
old Thames valley for no less than 588 years. It has round its 
shoulder two lines of inscription in Lombardic characters. The upper 
line reads, “‘ORATE PRO PETRO EXONIENSE EPISCOPO,” 
the lower line “RICARD DE VVYMBIS ME FIST.” The words 
are divided by narrow upright bars, each bearing three pellets in relief. 

The first thought which naturally arises is, what connection has 
Goring Church had with the Diocese of Exeter? ‘The answer is, ‘‘ None 
whatever.” The next question, is who was this Bishop of Exeter ? 
I have not been able to find his genealogy, but his name was Wyvill. 
He was consecrated to the See of Exeter in 1281, and died in October, 
1292. His death was a remarkable one. The story is as follows (I 
derive the account from John Vowell’s catalogue of the Bishops of 
Exeter, written in 1578) :—“ King Edward the 1st when keeping his 
Christmas at Exeter in 1284, at the request of the Earl of Hereford, 
who was then lodging with the Grey Friars (Franciscans) in that city, 
obtained from this bishop a promise that the Friary should be 
removed to a more wholesome place without the Southgate. The 
bishop, however, broke his promise to the Friars after the king’s 
departure, having been induced to do so by one Peter Renefield, his 
confessor, who was a Dominican or Black Friar. He, disliking the 
success of the Franciscans, persuaded the bishop in no wise to permit 
them to enjoy the place which they had gotten, nor to build therein. 
About two years after, the bishop kept a great feast upon the Sunday 
next before St. Francis’ day. Among others present with him was 
one Walter Winbourne, one of the King’s Chief Justices of the 
Bench, who also happened to be present when the bishop promised 
the king to help the Franciscans, and who on their behalf now 
reminded the bishop of his own promise and the distress of the 
Friars. The bishop, disliking these speeches, waxed warm, and being 
offended thereat, in open terms, not only refused to yield, but wished 
that he himself might be choked the day he should consent to it. 
It chanced the same week, and on the Zve of St. Francis, that the 
bishop took a certain syrup to drink, and, in too hastily swallowing 
thereof (saith mine author), his breath was stopped, and he forthwith 
died. The Franciscans hearing thereof, made no little ado about this 
matter, and blazed it abroad that St. Francis had wrought this miracle 
upon the bishop because he was so hard against them. His death 
occurred in October, 1292.” 

This bell was certainly provided by some friend, or at least 
sympathiser with the unfortunate bishop and his cause. As the 
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orders of Friars were by no means friendly disposed to each other, it is 
possible that such a bell may have been provided by the Augustinians 
at Goring, as an expression of their own disagreement with the 
Franciscan theory regarding the judgment of God upon the bishop. 
I have another theory, however, which I think more feasible with 
regard to the origin of the inscription on the bell. Goring was 
anciently in the Honour of Wallingford, as appears from the Rotuli 
Hundredorum, and the Earls of Cornwall (which county we should 
remember was in the diocese of Exeter) were chief lords of the fee. 
Edmund Plantagenet, 7th Earl of Cornwall, son of Richard, King 
of Almaine, the second son of King John, obtained possession of 
the Honour of Wallingford in 1272. He was a piously disposed 
man, and in the year 1280 he endowed, if not founded, the College 
of St. Nicholas in Wallingford for the support of a dean, six 
chaplains, six clerks, and four choristers. He was born in the year 
1249, and died at Ashridge, in Bucks, in the year 1800. The 
unfortunate bishop was, no doubt, well known to him, and it is very 
probable that this bell was provided by him, either for his college in 
Wallingford, long since destroyed, or for the venerable church and 
convent of Goring. 

The bell founder, Richard de Wimbis, probably resided at Wimbish, 
in Essex. There are three more bells still in existence bearing his 
name, one is in Berechurch, in Essex, another at Burham, in Kent, 
and the third at Slapton, North Hants. There seems to have been a 
family of these bell founders. The first bell at Kingston, near 
Lewes, in Sussex, is inscribed ‘‘ Walter Wimbis me fecit,” and there 
are two bells at Bradenham, Bucks., by Michael de Wimbis. The old 
bell at Goring is not much worn, and with kind and judicious treat- 
ment will last for centuries to come. The fourth is also an in- 
teresting bell ; it bears the words, “‘ gancte blasi,” in the old black 
letter type without capitals, such as prevailed about the year 1500. 
It was probably provided by the old sheep farmers of Goring, who 
were anxious to obtain a blessing on their calling by enlisting the 
sympathy of St. Blaise, the patron of wool combers and wool staplers. 
The fifth bell has ‘* PRAISE YE THE LORD, 1624.” There 
is no founder’s mark on any of the bells. 

The only remaining indications of the convent will be seen in the 
south wall of the church. On the exterior, beneath the string course, is 
a row of stone corbels, designed, no doubt, to support the roof of the 
north cloisters, and perhaps in one part, the floor of an infirmary, or 
at least a small room where an invalid might hear the service in the 
church through a window in the centre of the original series now 
blocked, and only visible within, A blocked doorway near the west 
end indicates a former communication between the cloisters (and 
perhaps the dormitories) and the church. The following history of 
the Convent is from Dugdale’s Monasticon by Caley and Ellis :— 
Tanner says, “ Here was a small priory of Nuns, of the order of St. 
Austin, in the time of King Henry II. Who was the original founder 
I have not yet found. The patronage wasin Edmund E. of Cornwall 
in the time of Edward I. It was dedicated to the B.V.M., and valued 
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in 1585 at £60 5s. 6d. The site was granted in 1589 to Charles, 
Duke of Suffolk, and six years afterwards to Sir Thomas Pope. It 
must, however, have been granted sooner to Sir Thomas Pope, as he, 
on the 4th July, 82 H. VIII., 1541, demised the site and demesne of 
this priory to Thomas Taylor, of Goring, for the term of 81 years, to 
commence at Michaelmas, 1587. The following is the valuation of 
this monastery in 1535 :— 


Goring, nuper Prioratus. 
Comput : ministrorum Domini Segis temp. Hen. VIII. 


Com : Oxen. 
Goryng Redd’. assis. et cust. ten. 
Sesthae, redd. terr. ... 
Ma lederham, Redd. un. ten... 
Aldworth, Firma ua, ten. 

Com : Berks. 
Buckland, Firma mess. et croft eee 
Stratfeld Plortemer Redd. terr. et pastur “ 
Hungerforde, Kedd. un. ten. oe 
Wallyngforde Redd. aesis. 

Com: Buck. 
Myssonden, Redd. assis. —_ 
Kingston,Blunt, Redd. assis. ... wen 
Wyngrave, & Rolsham, Redd. assis. ... 
Bishopton, Redd. ten. ... ee 
Ledall, Redd. assis. les 
Tuffeld, Redd. assis, et pene. rector. ... 
Cromershe, pensio rector. , ‘ 
Hamsted Norres pensio de vicar. 
Tunley, Redd. assis. 
Goryng, terr. Dnic. cum rector. 
Uxmere Firma et redd. assis. 
Sulham, Firma maner. ... 
Stretley Firma mol. aquat. 
Stapnell Firmaterr. .. 
Hamsted Norres, Firma x mare. 
Stantonbury, Firma Rector 
Lady Grove, Firma x marc. 
Goaing Heath Firma x mare. ... 
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Summa totalis in spiritualibus et temporalibus, £63 10s. 1d. ; 
Summa totalis deductionum, £3 4s. 8d., and so remayneth to the 
said monastery clare. These deductions allowed £60 5s. 5d. Be 
me dam Margarete Woodall, Prioresse. There is a valuation of 
Goring in the Chapter House, Westminster, and a paper survey in 
the Augmentation Office, both of the time of Henry VIII. The 
editors have not met with any seal of this Priory.” 

There are four interesting brasses still remaining in Goring Church. 
The earliest lies between the nave and the north aisle, and bears an 
inscription (in Norman French) to the meniory of Henry 
d’Aldryngton, who died 8th day of August, 1375. 


Sey gist Fenri Y Alorpngton q mornst le sbiij io de 
august Ian de gee m cee exh. diew de sulme cit mep. 


The second is an interesting brass, consisting of an effigy of a 
lady standing under a canopy, without pediments. The marginal 
inscription is as follows :— 
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the foheche that depde the pere of lord millmo ceej. the day of 
seynt Paul concio the whecke ilysabeth good habe mercy om the soule 
and al christin sonlys. Amen. Bhu fili dei misere mei. Bmen. 


The third consists of four plates, two of which contain portraitures of 
the husband and wife and the two others those of their children, viz., 
three boys at the feet of the father and five girls at the feet of the 
mother. The inscription plate bas been unfortunately abstracted, 
but the principal effigies are represented as wearing the costumes 
which prevailed in the year 1602. 

Tbe fourth brass contains a Latin inscription—to the memory of 
Henry Clerk, who died in the year 1617, aged 74 years. 


HIC IACET HENRICUS CLERK FILIUS THOME 
CLERK QUI PER HELINAM VXOREM SUA 


FILIAM RICHARDI TERRY HABIUT VNICV 
FILIUM & QUIN FILIAS OBIIT 16° DIE 
IANVARII ANNO DNI 1617 ATATIS AVTEM 74. 


In a Latin note, Tanner writes :—See certain muniments regarding 
this convent in the possession of ‘Dom. Joan Aubrey, of Borstall 
Bar., 1695. Very many documents pertaining to matters relating to 
this priory were formerly among the MSS. of Sir William Glyn, 
Bart., m. 338.” 

Numerous references to Goring and its convent will be found in The 
Fines for Bucks., The Taxation of Pope Nicholas, and especially in 
The Hundred Rolls, a compilation of the time of Edward I., from 
which I have copied the following :— 

“‘The Abbot of Oseney holds in Thornel in Lincolns. of the gift of 
the holy Nuns of Goring, and by the confirmation of Elye, the son 
of Robert, in fee farm, half a hyde of arable land for 10s. a-year, and 
he pays scutage to the lord of Waterstoke. ” 

Concerning the vill. of Goring—“ Lord Hugh de Rivatt, lord of 
Goring, holds in the same village two carucates or oxgangs of plough- 
land in the demesne. It is of the liberty and honour of Walling- 
ford, and he holds the same vill. of the gift of Edmd., Earl of 
Cornwall, lord of the honour of Wallingford, and performs his suit, 
&c , at the court of the said honour from month to month.” 

Again—* The Prioress of Goring holds of the lord (evidently 
Hugh de Rivatt) 5 virgates of land in free alms ‘salvo forinsieo.’ 
The same Prioress holds of the lord of the honour of Wallingford 1 
hide of land, which was given in pure and perpetual alms at the 
foundation of the house.” 

In the same Hundred Rolls is a list of all the tenants in Goring, 
with their holdings about the time of Edward I. ; 
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A DERBYSHIRE WORTHY. 
CHARLES ROE OF MACCLESFIELD. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


CuarLEs Rog, the youngest son of the Rev. Thomas Roe, M.A., 
vicar of Castletgn, in Derbyshire, was born in 1714, and baptized at 
Castleton, January 2nd, 1715; and after being brought up at the 
school in that village received a liberal education. About 1740 he 
entered into the staple trade of the town of his adoption, Macclesfield 
—that of making buttons of silk and of mohair; and silk and 
mohair “ twist.” The buttons ‘‘ were most curiously wrought with 
the needle in a variety of patterns, and were worn on full trimmed 
suits” with very good effect. This was not enough for his energy, 
and seeing the importance that must result from extending the silk- 
throwing trade which had during his boyhood been first introduced 
into, and established in, this county (at Derby) by John Lombe, he 
determined upon commencing that trade in Macclesfield. ‘‘ Having 
obtained a perfect model of the machinery employed in the silk mill 
at Derby, he engaged a skilful mechanic, who erected a complete 
machine ; and in the year 1756 he commenced the business of a 
silk-throwster in a building at the northern end of Park Green. This 
was the first silk miil ever erected in Macclesfield, and from that 
circumstance the extensive street which now reaches from Park Green 
to the Market Place was called Mill Street.” In this business he was 
joined in partnership by two gentlemen named Robinson and Staf- 
ford, and carried it on under the style of “Roe, Robinson, and 
Stafford.” This new branch of trade, so wisely introduced by Mr. 
Roe, answered admirably, and in a short time a dozen other mills 
were erected by other parties, and thus the future of Macclesfield’s 
greatness was founded. 

Two years later, in 1758, Mr. Roe who had so successfully 
promoted the prosperity of the town in one branch of commerce, 
turned his attention to another, and by his skill in mineralogy dis- 
covered a copper mine in the Isle of Anglesey, in Wales, during an 
excursion in that part of the Principality. In conjunction with 
several partners he employed miners ; the copper ure was conveyed in 
coasters to Liverpool, where part of it was refined, and the remainder 
sent to Macclesfield, to a smelting house erected on the common, 
eastward of the town. Purt of the copper was then manufactured 
into sheets and part into brass and brass wire. Soon after the 
commencement of this business, Mr. Roe conceived ths idea of 
opening a communication between Liverpool and Macclesfield by a 
canal which should pass through the level ground below Kerridge 
hills, and thence through Poynton and to the nearest navigable part of 
theriver Mersey. The project had the concurrence of Sir George Warren, 
who gave leave to carry the canal through his estate at Poynton ; a bill 
was brought into the House of Commons to empower Mr. Roe to realise 
his plan, and passed there; but it was thrown out of the House of 
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Lords by the influence of the Duke of Bridgewater, whose navigation 
had been opened for the conveyance of goods but a short time before. 
Thus a plan which would have been highly beneficial to Macclesfield 
and the intermediate places between this town and Liverpool on the 
line of the projected navigation, was frustrated by the interference of 
a selfish individual. The inconvenience, expense, and delay of the 
carriage of copper ore from Liverpool to Macclesfield by land were 
great obstacles to the success of Roe and Company engaged in that 
manufacture. Iu a few years the business was discontinued, and the 
smaller buildings of the manufactory inhabited by cottagers. 

Mr. Roe also turned his attention to, and embarked in, the spinning 
of cotton, which soon became a lucrative and extensive branch of 
manufacture in the place. 

In 1770, Charles Roe, the successful manufacturer, set up a carriage 
for his own and his family’s use, and this event I find curiously 
commented upon by Corry. ‘‘ The first carriage set up by a resident 
in Macclesfield, was a chariot, by Mr. Roe in the year 1770, and 
among other proofs of the increase of wealth, there are now (1817) 
ten coaches kept by opulent individuals in this town.” 

In 1775, Mr. Roe erected and endowed at his own cost and charges 
a large church in Macclesfield, called “‘ Christ’s Church,” the living of 
which is still in the gift of his descendant. It was erected in con- 
sequence, it is said, of a vow made in his youth, that if he should be 
successful in business he would build a church as a token of gratitude 
to God. The foundation stone was laid in May, and the building was 
carried on with such almost unexampled activity during a remarkably 
fine and dry summer and autumn, that this spacious building, capable 
of containing two thousand people, was finished in seven months, and 
opened for Divine worship on Christmas Day in the same year, 1775. 
The tower was built in the following year. The first minister was 
the Rev. Edward Simpson, M.A., who had come to Macclesfield in 
1773, and, through the influence of his friend Mr. Roe, was appointed 
curate of St. Michael's. Here, for his upright conduct and his manly 
denunciations of the vice and profligacy which characterised the bulk 
of the population, he made many enemies and met much violent 
opposition. He, however, made some friends, and among them Mr. 
Roe, who determined to build the church specially for his ministration. 
He entered on his new duties at Christ Church on Christmas Day, 
1775, and continued there to the close of his life. His monument 
in that church, erected by his patron, Charles Roe, bears the following 
inscription :— 

‘*Sacred to the Memory 
of the Rev. Davmy Srmpson, M.A., 
the first Minister of this Church, 


Who after 24 years laborious and unremitted Service 
departed this life March 24, 1799, 
54; 


aged 54 ; 
As a Preacher of the Gospel he was zealous and faithful 
and uncorrupt in his doctrine ; 
A pattern of works in his life ; 
A friend to the poor and distressed ; 
A Father to the Orphan ; 
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A Husband to the Widow; 
And confining his benevolence neither to Sect or 
Persuasion, 
He was, in his Universal Charity, 
THE GOoD SAMARITAN.” 

Mr. Roe died, full of honours, and the possessor of well-earned 
riches, on the 8rd of May, 1781, aged sixty-seven years. He’ was 
buried in the church-yard of Christ’s Church, Macclesfield—the 
church he had founded—and an obelisk erected over his grave ; while a 
tablet recording his career and his virtues was placed inside the church. 
This monument was the work ‘of Bacon, the celebrated sculptor, and 
was finished in 1784. It is of marble, and consists of the figure of the 
genius of the useful arts, who holds a medallion of Mr. Roe in one 
hand, and in the other the model of a wheel. The three compart- 
ments below contain a representation of the first silk-mill erected in 
Macclesfield ; the smelting-house of the copper works ; and a south- 
east view of Christ’s Church. The inscription is as follows :— 


‘* Whoever thou art, 
Whom a curiosity to search into the Monuments of the Dead, 
Or an Ambition to emulate their living Virtues, 
Has brought hither ; 
Receive the Gratification of either Object, in the 
Example of 

Cuar.es Rog, EsqQ., 
A Gentleman, who, with a slender Portion on his Entrance into 
Business carried on the Button and Twist Manufacture in this Town 
with the most active Industry, Ingenuity and Integrity ; and by an 
happy Versatility of Genius, at different periods of his Life, first 
established here, and made instrumental to the acquisition of an 
ample Fortune, the Silk and Copper Manufactories ; by which many 
thousands of families have been since supported. The Obstacles 
which Envy and Malevolence threw in his way, retarded not 
his progress: enterprising, emulous, and indefatigable, what were 
Difficulties to others, were Incitements to Action in him. His mind 
was vast and comprehensive, formed for great Undertakings, and 
equal to their Accomplishment. By an instinctive kind of Knowledge 
he acquired an intimate acquaintance with the Mineral Strata of the 
Earth ; and was esteemed, by competent Judges, greatly to excel in 
the Art of Mining. In that Line his Concerns were extensive ; and 
the Land-Owners, as well as Proprietors, of the valuable Mine in the ™ 
Isle of Anglesea are indebted to him for the Discovery. 

“It pleased the Atmicuty to bless his various Labours and bene- 
volent designs.—His grateful Heart delighted to acknowledge the 
Mercies he received.—Gop was in all his thoughts —And actuated by 
the purest sentiments of genuine Devotion, which burnt steadily 
through his Life, and the brighter as he approached the Fountain oF 
Licut.—He dedicated to the service of his Maker a Part of that 
Increase His Bounty had bestowed ; erecting and endowing at his 
sole expense, the elegant structure which encloses this Monument.— 
And which, it is remarkable, was built from the Surface of the 
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Ground and completely finished Inside and Out, in so short a space of 
Time as seven Months. 

‘“‘ Reader 
When thou hast performed the Duties which brought thee hither, think 
on the FOUNDER OF THIS BEAUTIFUL EDIFICE, and aspire to the Virtues 
which enabled him to raise tt. 

“ He died the 8d of May, 1781, aged 67 years; leaving a Widow 
and ten Children (who have erected this Monument as a Tribute to 
Conjugal and Filial Affection) poignantly to lament 

A MOST INDULGENT HusBanp, 
A Tenper FartuHer, 
Anp A GENERAL Loss.” 


Macclesfield, to which he had been such a constant, such a wise, and 
so liberal a benefactor, did Charles Roe honour in many ways. Among 
these were Trader’s Tokens bearing his profile, and in other ways 
commemorating him. These it will be interesting to describe. 

The first of these is a penny. 


OBVERSE.—A well-executed profile of Mr. Roe, facing to the right, dressed in 
close coat, ruffles. and wig. Around it are the words “CHARLES ROE 
ESTABLISHED THE COPPER WORKS 1758.” 

REVERSE.—A seated female figure of Genius, holding a mining tool in one hand and a 
cog wheel in the other. Around it are the words “THE MACCLESFIELD 
PENNY 1790.” 

Eper.—Plain. 

The half-pennies were somewhat numerous in variety; the 
variations, however, in most respects only showing that several dies 
were engraved—the general design remaining the same. Thus :— 
Osverse.—A finely-executed and admirable profile of Mr. Roe (facing to the right; 

in close coat, ruffles, and wig. Around it the words “CHARLES RO 
ESTABLISHED THE COPPER WORKS 1758.” 

REVERSE.—Seated female figure of Genius, draped in flowing drapery, resting her 
right hand upon a miner’s boring implement ; and her left hand, down by her 
side, holding a cog wheel. Behind her is a winding machine as used i in the silk 
throwing business. The inscription is “MACCLESFIELD HALFPENNY ;” 
and in the exergne, the date, 1790. 

EpGcr —‘‘ PAYABLE AT MACCLESFIELD, LIVERPOOL, OR CONGLETON.”’ 


Others, similar in all main respects, have the dates 1791 or 1792. 
Of these tokens, both those of 1790, 1791, and 1792, there are many 
varieties, showing in their minute details that many dies were 
prepared ; but in all general respects they are alike. Others have, 
instead of “MACCLESFIELD HALFPENNY,” and the date, 
simply the words “HALFPENNY, 1790,” and on the edge 
‘‘ PAYABLE IN LANCASTER, LONDON, OR LIVERPOOL ;” or ‘‘ PAYABLE IN 
DUBLIN OR LONDON;” or ‘‘ PAYABLE IN LANCASTER, LONDON, OR 
BRISTOL ;” or ‘‘ PAYABLE IN LONDON;” or ‘PAYABLE IN LONDON 
EVERYWHERE ;” or ‘‘ PAYABLE IN ANGLESEY, LIVERPOOL, OR CONGLE- 
ton ;” andsoon. Another is as follows :— 


OBVERSE.—The same well-executed profile of Charles Roe as already described ; 
with the inscription “ CHARLES ROE ESTABLISHED THE COPPER 
WORKS 1758” as before. 

REVERSE.—A man working at a forge; behind him a ship; and the words 
“HALFPENNY 1792.’ 

EpGE.—‘‘ PAYABLE AT G. GILBERT'S NORTHIAM.” 
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Another is very curious. It is as follows :— 


OBVERSE.—The same bust of Charles Roe as before, and the same inscription 
“CHARLES ROE ESTABLISHED THE COPPER WORKS 1758.” 

REVERSE.- A man, seated at a table writing, beside a woman who is holding a lighted 
candJe. On the table is a mug of ale. Behind is the figure of a clergyman, the 
celebrated Dr. Priestley, whv is putting on the head of the writer a fvol’s cap 
with asses ears. Upon another table js a larger mug. The inscription is 

“TAKE THIS JOHN NOTT, WEAR IT. 

EpGE.—“ PAYABLE AT MACCLESFIELD, LIVERPOOL, OR CONGLETON.” 


The number and variety of these tokens show how popular Charles 
Roe must have been in Macclesfield, and how warmly his memory was 
cherished by its inhabitants. 

A son of Mr. Roe, John Roe, Esq., in 1804, contested the election 
of Recorder of Macclesfield with the Rt. Hon. James Abercrombie, 
whom he defeated by sixteen votes. 

A brother of Mr. Roe, the Rev. James Roe, born at Custleton, and 
baptized there on the 5th of July, 1711, was for many years in- 
cumbent (‘‘ Prime Curate” as the incumbent was called) of the 
Parochial Chapel of St. Mjchael in Macclesfield. He was a man of 
sterling worth and of unflinching sternness in the cause of truth and 
morality. His sermon on the reciprocal duties of Pastor and People, 
preached in Macclesfield, in 1768, was published; as was also a volume 
of ‘‘Twenty Sermons by the Rev. James Roe, Prime Curate of the 
Parochial Church of Macclesfield,” in 1766. 

The Rev. Thomas Roe, Vicar of Castleton (the father of Charles 
Roe), who held that vicarage fur about a quarter of a century, and 
was buried at Castleton, on the 25th of May, 1723, had issue by 
Mary Roe his wife, the following children, who were all baptized at 
Castleton, viz :— 


Thomas Roe, baptized in March, 1699, 
Francis Roe i December 80,1701, died January, 1719. 
Robert Roe o September 26, 1705, died January, 1717. 
John Roe ws October 16, 1707. 
James Roe July 5, 1711. 
(He became, as stated, Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Macclesfield.) 
~ January, 1712. 
99 January 2, 1715. 
(The subject of the foregoing memoir.) 
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ALLEYNE, OF TIDESWELL, Co. DERBY. 


BY THE REV. W. G. DIMMOCK FLETCHER, M.A. 


Tue family of Alleyne was for a long period seated at Tideswell, 
where they possessed considerable property. In 1560, Thurstan 
Alleyne was appointed, by Bishop Pursglove, one of the Feoffees of 
the Grammar School of Jesus, then by him founded at Tideswell. In 
1662, and again in 1668, Thomas Alleyne was Churchwarden of 
Tideswell, and in 1697, Edward Alleyne held the like office. Pedi- 
grees of this family will be found in Add. MSS., 24,458 and 24,477, 
in the British Museum ; in Dr. Pegge’s Collections for Derbyshire in 
the College of Arms; and in “The Reliquary,” XIV. 64, XX. 256, 
XXII. 256 ; and the Descent of the Chester family from the Kings 
of England in Burke’s Royal Families, Ped. 118, and Chester Waters’ 
“‘ Chesters of Chichele,” page 140. The old family papers and deeds 
were burnt at Whetstone Hall many years ago, the muniment-room 
being required for a bed-room. There is a deed extant, dated 1670, 
between Thomas Alleyne, of Tideswell, and John Alleyne, of Derby. 
John Alleyne, of Whetstone, by his will dated 1724, bequeathed a 
legacy to his cousin John Alleyne, of Loughborough. 

The following account of two members of this old Derbyshire 
family are from my “ Rectors of Loughborough,” of which a notice 
appeared in “ THe Re.iquary,” vol. XXIII, page 249. The descent 
of these worthies from Edward I., and collaterally from Archbishop 
Cranmer, is shown in the accompanying Pedigree on pages 106 and 
107. 

The Rev. Jonn ALLEYNE, B.D., Rector of Loughborough, to which 
rectory he succeded the Rev. G Bright, D.D., was the son of John, son 
of Richard, son of Thurstan Alleyne, of Wheston, in the parish of Tides- 
well, co. Derby, and was born at Derby, 26 Sept., 1657. He was elected 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, February 28, 1681 ; graduated B.A. 
1678; M.A. 1682; B.D. 1689; was presented to the rectory of 
Loughborough July 27, 1696 ; and installed Prebendary of Longford 
Magna, in the Church of Lincoln, April 13, 1705. He published two 
sermons, I., ‘‘ Episcopacy Asserted, and Recommended as the great 
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Bond of Union,” preached at an Episcopal Visitation at Lough- 
borough, August the 18th, 1700, and published in 1701, 4to.; and 
2, “ Unanimity in the Truth, a necessary Duty, with the Means of 
obtaining it,” an Assize Sermon, 1707, 4to. He was twice married ; 
first to Jane, daughter of Thomas Staveley, Esq., of Leicester 
(descended from William Staveley, of Bygnell, co. Oxon, 1488 ; see 
Pedigree in ‘‘ Nichols’ Leicester” II. 664, 676), baptized 12 October, 
1669, died 11 November, 1705, buried 13th, at Loughborough, by 
whom he had one soa, Thomas; and secondly, to Penelope, thirteenth 
child of Sir Anthony Chester, 8rd bart., of Chicheley, by Mary his 
wife, daughter of Samuel Cranmer (great-great-nephew of Archbishop 
Cranmer), of Astwood Bury, co. Bucks., Esq. Penelope was born 8 
June, 1672, and bapt. at Chicheley 11th ; she married John Alleyne, 
in 1707, and dying in her husband’s lifetime, was buried at Lough- 
borough 28 February, 1731, leaving issue one child, Penelope. 

Joseph Webster, the Loughborough painter, painted a portrait of 
Mr. Alleyne, but where this now is I am unable to state. There are 
good portraits of him in the possession of Mr. J. A. Bosworth and 
Mr. R. Bosworth. He died March 25, 1789, and was buried at Lough- 
borough on the 29th. His will, dated 21 Jan., 1785, was after some 
litigation, proved P.C.C. 81 March, 1748, by Thomas Alleyne. He 
devised his lands in Gadesby, Litton, and Tideswell, to his daughter 
Penelope, wife of Richard Alleyne, Clerk, in fee ; his lands in Ilston 
and Frizeby to Trustees, in trust for his son Thomas for life, then 
for his daughter Penelope for life, then to sell same and pay the pro- 
ceeds to Penelope’s children. He mentions his granddaughter Doro- 
thea Alleyne, his sister Wilson ; and left £10 to the poor of Lough- 
borough. He was succeeded in the rectory of Loughborough by his 
son by his first wife. 

Tuomas Atierne, B.D., baptized February 9, 1699, a Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, and presented to the rectory of Loughborough, 
May 12, 1789. During the time that he was Rector, the church was 
re-pewed in 1747, and the bells re-cast in 1754; to this latter pur- 
pose he contributed £50. In 1748, Mr. Alleyne at his own expense 
new laid the floor of the chancel, partly with Swithland slate, and 
partly with grave stones of the same ; and generously offered to place 
an organ in the church at his sole expense, and was desirous of settling 
an annual salary for the maintenance of an organist for ever out of 
his own estate, but the inhabitants of Loughborough ungratefully re- 
jected this noble offer. 

For many years he was afflicted with the gout, and dying without 
issue, at Bath, was buried at Loughborough July 18, 1761. By his 
will proved P.C.C. 11 August, 1761, he devised his houses in Derby, 
lands in Parkfield, Loughborough, and premises in Lowdbam, and 
elsewhere in Suffolk, to his cousin, Mrs. Elizabeth Woodhouse, of 
Crich, co. Derby, spinster. This lady afterwards married the Rev. 

Richard Gifford, of Duffield, co. Derby, and had an only daughter 
Euphemia Gifford. Against the rorth wall of the chancel in Lough- 
borough Church, and a little to the left of Dr. Bright’s monument, is 
fixed up a neat monument of black marble, well polished, suitably 
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ornamented, and of a pyramidal form, with inscription in gold 
letters, which was written by the Rev. Richard Gifford. This monu- 
ment was restored in 1864, at the expense of the late Edward Chatter- 
ton Middleton, and Thomas Cradock, Esqrs., who trace their descent 
from these Rectors. 


“ SACRED 
to the 
MEMORY OF 
JOHN _— E 


B.D. 

Rectorof this Parish, 
Who died March 25th 1739, 
To THE MEMORY 
of his Wife JANE 
the Daughter of 

THOMAS STAVELEY 
of LEICESTER Esqr. 
who died Novr. 11th, 1705, 
AND 70 THE MEMORY 
of their Son 
THOMAS ALLEYNE, B.D. 
Rector of this Parish, 
who died July 10th, 1761.” 


“ Vain to the Dead are Tears, and vain is Praise, 
And vain each fond Memorial we can raise ! 
As on the Pyre Arabia's Incense thrown 
Glad with its Sweets the living Sense alone. 

The Friends we mourn with sacred Lore were fraught, 
And Truths divine with Christian Zeal they taught ; 
Still may they teach ! still from the Grave impart 
Such Truths as melt the Eye, and mend the Heart! 
Oh! from their Tomb may holy Musings rise ; 

And Life’s poor Triflers as they read grow wise ! 
For Friendship poureth not the plaintive Strain, 
Nor builds the hallowed monument in vain, 

If the sad marble gives the Living Pause, 

And Vice one moment to Reflection awes.” 


E. W. C. Middleton, Esq., and J. D. Cradock, Esq., thus trace their 
descent from the Rev. John Alleyne :—Penelope Alleyne, his only 
daughter, baptized 6 October, 1708, married her cousin, the Rev. 
Richard Alleyne, M.A., of Emmanuel College, Rector of Stanford-on 
Soar, Notts., and dying 16th August, 1778, was buried at Stanford. 
Her husband died 12 April, 1767, wet. 61, and was also buried at 
Stanford. They had issue eight children, viz.:—John Alleyne, of 
Nottingham ; Penelope, bapt. at Loughborough 15 October, 17384, 
mar. 1776 Thomas Hunt, died 1797; Catherine, horn 1785, mar. 
John Stacey, died 22 May, 1794, bur. at Coleorton; Ann, bap. at 
Stanford 80 Sept., 1741, mar. John Bosworth ; Elizaveth Priscilla, 
bap. at Stanford 25 August, 1742; Richard, born 3 August, 17438, 
bap. 10th, at Stanford, and died 25 May, 1764; Thomas, born 24 
Oct., 1749, and bap. 18 November, at Stanford, afterwards of 
Lambeth; and Dorothea Frances, who was buried at Stanford 28 
May, 1807. 

In Stanford Church is the following inscription on a stone in the 
aisle :— 
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“ Here lies interred the body of the Rev. Mr. Richard Alleyne, Rector of this Parish, 
who departed this life the 12th day of Nov. 1767,in the 62 year of his age. 
Here also lies the body of Penelope Alleyne, Relict of the Revd. Mr. Richard 
Alleyne. She departed this life. the 16th day of August 1773, in the 65th 
year of her age.” 


The Rector of Stanford was a son of Richard Alleyne, Esq., of 
the parish of St. Werburgh, Derby, where he was buried December, 
1760. His widow, Penelope Alleyne, by her will dated 22 June, 
1771, devised her lands at Litton and Tideswell to her son John 
Alleyne ; her lands at Gaddesby to her daughters Dorothea Frances 
und Penelope, aud her son Thomas ; and the proceeds arising from the 
sale of her lands at Ilston and Frisby, amongst her daughters, Ann 
Bosworth, Catherine Stacey, Dorothea Frances, and Penelope, and her 
sons Thomas and John. 

John Alleyne, of Nottingham (eldest son of Richard and Penelope), 
married at St. Mary’s, Nottingham, 18 March, 1765, Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Morris, by whom he had one son (who died young), and 
four daughters ; Penelope, who died unmarried in 1803; Mary, who 
married 1792, John Cradock, of Loughborough, and had eight children, 
one of whom was the late Thomas Cradock, father of J. D. Cradock, 
Lord of the Manor of Loughborough; Anne Frances, who married 
1794, William Middleton (elder son of the Rev. William Middleton, 
Rector of Hathern) and had, with other issue, Edward Chatterton 
Middleton, J.P. and D.L., deceased, father of E. W. C. Middleton, 
J.P., of Shelthorpe Cottage, Loughborough ; and Catherine, who mar- 
ried 1803, Thomas Holdsworth, of Alvaston, co. Derby. 

Anne (dau. of Richard and Penelope), married at Loughborough 
11 Feb., 1771, John Bosworth, of Beeby Grange, and had issue two 
sons, Thomas and John. The latter was an Alderman of Leicester, 
and by his wife Sarah Rowland, had issue seven children ; John 
Alleyne Bosworth, of Humberstone; Rowland; Benjamin; Mary ; 
Catherine Anne, wife of Thomas Westland Rowland, of Normanton- 
on-Soar ; Robert Rowland ; and Frances Sarah. 

All the descendants of Richard and Penelope Alleyne are lineally 
descended from Edward I., King of England. They are also collaterally 
descended from Archbishop Cranmer ; aud some of them possess his 
Bible and watch, with other relics of the Archbishop. The arms of 
Alleyne, engraved at the head of this article, are—argent, a cross 
moline, sable. 

An old Bible in the possession of E. W. C. Middleton, Esq., con- 
tains the following entries :—Elizth. Alleyne was born the 11th May 
in the year of our Lord 1655. John Alleyne was born 26 of Sept. 
in the year of our Lord 1657. Robert Alleyne, was born the 22 of 
Sept. in the year of our Lord 1661. Richard Alleyne was born the 
6th of April in the year of our Lord 1666. Jas. Alleyne was born 
the 12 of April in the year of our Lord 1678. 

Besides Penelope, wife of the Rev. John Alleyne, two other daughters 
of Sir Anthony Chester married Leicestershire gentlemen : Judith, 
his 7th child, born 1655, married 1692, Robert Oneby, of Barwell, 
Esq., and died 1706 ; and Dorothea, his 9th child, born 1667, married 
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1702, John Wilson, of Knightthorpe, Eaq., died 21 November, 1754, 
and was buried 27th, at Loughborough, where was formerly a flat 
stone inside the altar rails, containing an inscription to her memory. 
Dorothea Wilson’s will was proved P.C.C. 17 Dec., 1754. 

The following extracts from the Parish Registers of Loughborough 
and Stanford-upon-Soar, relate to the Alleynes, and add much to the 
interest of the foregoing notice :— 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ParisH ReaGisters oF LOUGHBOROUGH. 


September 1697. 22. John y®* sone of Mt John Alling, Minnister bap. 224. 
January, 1697-8. 5. John y® sone of M* John Alling, bur. 5 day. 
February, 1699. 9. Thomas y® son of Mt John Allin, minnister, bap. 9. 
Aprill, 1704, 23. Robert y® son of Mt John Allen, minester of this Soune Bap. day 23. 
December, 1704. Robert y¢ Son of Mt John Allin. Bur. 14 day. 
November, 1705. Richard ye sone of Mt Jno. Alleyne, Rector, bap. 10. 
Jane y® wife of Mt Jno. Alleyne, Rector, buried 13. 
Richard son of Mt John Allen, Rector, and Jane his wife, bur. 13. 
October 1708. 6. Penelope Daught* of John Allen: Rect: bap. 6. 
December 1730. 9. Jno. y* Son of John Alleyne, bur. 9. 
November 1731. 24. John the Son of John Alleyne bap. 24. 
February 1731. 28. Penelope y® wife of y* Revn* Mt John Alleyne, Rector, bur. 28. 
October 1734. 15. Penelope daugh* of the Rev‘ Rich. Alleyne, bap. 
April 1738. 26. Catherine Daughter of the Rev’ Mr Richard Alleyne Bap. 26, 
he 1739. 27. The Rev’ Mt John Alleyne Rector of this Parish. Bur : 27. 
June 1743. 23. The Rev’ Mr Charles Alleyne, Curate, and M*™ Jane Bakewell, 
Widdow mar: 23 
June 1744, 12. Jane daughter of the Rev’ Mr Charles Alleyne (Curate) Bap: 12. 
June 1747. 3%. Jane Daughter of y* Kev’ Mr Charles Allen, Bur: 1. 
July 1761. 18. The Rev? Mr Thomas Alleyne, Rector of this Parish, Bur: 18. 
February 1171. Johu Bosworth of South Croxton and Ann Alleyn married 11*» 
September 1776. Thomas Hunt and Penelope Alleyaoe married 23"4, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PaRisH REGISTERS OF STANFORD-UPON-SOAR. 
1741. Sep. 30t* Baptised Anne the dau. of the Rev’ Mr Rich* Alleyne & Penelope 
his wife. 


1742. Aug. 25t» Elizabeth Priscilla, Daughter of Richard Alleyne, Clerk, and Pene 
lope his wife was baptized. 

1742-8. Aug. 10. Baptized Richard, son of Richard Alleyne and Penelope his wife, 
he was born Aug. 3*4, 

1748-9. Nov. 18 Baptized Thomas, son of Richard Alleyne and Penelope his wife, 
born Oct. 24th, 

1767. Nov. — Buried the Rev’ Mr Rich* Alleyne Rector of Stanford. 

1778. August 20 Buried Penelope Relict of Rict Alleyne Clerk formerly Rector of 
the Parish of Stanford. 
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Gmprobements in Art Blanufactures. 


THE LINTHORPE POTTERY. 


In a former volume we took occasion to call attention to the then newly-commenced 
manufactory of art-pottery at Linthorpe, near Middlesbrough-on-Tees, and at that 
time announced our intention of recurring to the matter when occasion should offer. 
Having recently visited the works, and been permitted to examine every part, both 
manufacturing and artistic, we gladly take the opportunity of redeeming our promise 
and recording the pleasant fact of a continued ntestetie series of successes having 
attended the efforts of the proprietor and of those by whom he is so ably assisted. 
The works, which cover a considerable area of ground, and are among the best 
arranged and most ably contrived of any in the kingdom, for the comfort and health 
of the work-people, now, we believe, employ from eighty to a hundred hands, and 
are capable of turning out; weekly, a vast quantity of highly finished articles in every 
class. 

The history of the manufactory is very simple. Originally a brickyard, known as 
the “Sun Brick Works,” it occurred to Mr. Harrison, the proprietor, that the exten- 
sive beds of fine clay _— which they were situated were capable of being utilised 
for much higher and better purposes than the manufacture of bricks for common 
every day use in the neighbourhood, and, having put himself in communication with 
others, he entered upon a series of experiments, caused trial pieces to be made, and 
became so fully impressed with the capabilities of his raw material, that he wisely, and 
at once, determined upon commencing the manufacture of high-class pottery, and to 
give to it a distinctive character that should at once assert itself and take upa position 
in ceramics unknown to, and unattempted by, other manufacturers. In this he was 
so eminently successful that ‘‘ Linthorpe ” mottling, flowing, and blending of colours 
and glazes has become sufficient of a speciality to form of itself a distinctive feature 
in decoration of plastic ware. 

At the first starting of the works, in 1879, Mr. Harrison called in the services of 
Dr. Dresser, who supplied numbers of the forms and designs for pieces then and after- 
wards produced, and his name “Ch* Dresser” was, for a time at first, impressed 
in the body of the ware, but has now been discontinued. Of late the works, 
untrammelled by the former conventionalities, and casting off the rigid severity of 
angular outlines on the one hand and grotesque combinations, absurdities, and distor- 
tions on the other, have entered on another, newer, and far more graceful and 
effective phase of art, with the result that the ‘‘ Linthorpe Ware ” now takes its stand 
among the very highest productions of any locality, and in some of its main features 
is, indeed, unique. 

In the “ Linthorpe Ware” proper—i.e., the peculiar ware for which it gained so 
enviable a renown, and which is still the secret and speciality of the works—vases 
ranging in size from the tiny little stand for a single flower up to those of gigantic 
growth of as many feet as the others are inches in height ; rose-petal and other bowls, 
with or without covers, and in many cases elaborately perforated; flower stands, 
holders, and suspenders; plaques, tazzas, and card trays ; ewers, beakers, and jugs 
innumerable ; rose-water and other bottles ; and indeed every variety of ornamental 
articles that can be required are made, as are also breakfast, tea, dessert, and toilet 
services, and other domestic vessels, The breakfast services, especially those in the 
beautifully blended or flown sage-green, have a charming effect on the table, and 
being especially “nice” to the touch in use, are pleasing adjuncts to any home; 
they remind one, forcibly, in all respects except colour, of the best examples of the 
famous old Rockingham services ; the same lovely gradation of colour, from the 
deepest and fullest tone to the most delicate light tint, and the microscopic minute- 
ness of the’ mottling throughout are much the same in both—the rich chocolate colour 
of the one giving place in the other to a sage green of marvellous purity. Dessert 
services are also produced, and have a pleasing effect. In this same ware most other 
domestic vessels are made ; notably among these we have seen a toilet set, whose 
ewer of faultless form and excellent potting, has a handle acress the mouth in 
addition to the one at the side, by which means both hands can be used: it isa 
decided advantage both in lifting and pouring. Jugs, of good form, for ordinary 
domestic purposes are also made, as indeed are most things that can be required in a 
household, and all these are in almost endless variety of shape and colour. 

The peculiarity of this ware lies, of course, in the marvellous and never-ending 
variety and effect of the “ Linthorpe glaze,” and the uliar mode of treatment 
adopted in the preparation and arrangement of the A men No two pieces made 
can by any- possibility be alike. The general colour will be the same in any number 
of pieces of a service, the form will be strictly identical, and the ‘whole will harmonise 
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together, but the accidental pattern (so to speak) which the peculiar glaze assumes 
in the firing varies in its minute details in such an endless, and at the same time 
lovely variety, as only uature herself could produce. No art can'so arrange the 
material that two pieces shall be identical in every part. It can arrange the colours 
and apportion the treatment so as to form a strong family likeness in any number 
of pieces, but in each the features will and must vary. The dation of tones, and 
the gradual blending and —— of one colour into another; the soft niossy or 
tufa-like appearance of some, and the close resemblance to harder materials in others ; 
the richness, glow, and fulness of colour of this, and the subdued and esthetic tints 
of those, are all equally pleasing to the eye. Nothing harsh or incongruous is indeed 
possible under the present system of ornamentation and glazing, which is unique in 
effect, lovely in appearance, and marvellous in the minute ramifications of the 
blendings and combinations of colour, that are ever changingly exhibited. 

In other branches of decorative art, though totally distinct from the Linthorpe 
speciality of flowing glazes, these works are equally successful. Whether in under- 
zg painting, in sgraffito, or in the perhaps more utiful process of pate-sur-pate, 
the vases produced by Mr. Harrison are all characterised by a strict adherence to the 
highest aud truest principles of art. By the latter process a rich and pleasing effect 
of highly-glazed floral decoration upon the dead, or semi-dead, natural surface is 
produced, and the vases become art-treasures of rare beauty and value. Among 
the more charming Art-achievements in this style are vases of large size, upon whose 
semi-dead body the grounding passes in imperceptible gradations from a deep 
ssthetic indistinct green at the base toa rich orange at the mouth. Upon this ground 
groups of white foxgloves are painted in liquid clay, and elegantly caleased in the 
most masterly manner, and richly glazed—the subordinate foliage being left unglazed 
and delicately subdued. 

Another class of ornamentation is flowers—notably the Iris—in relief, just touched 
with colour in a dreamy, suggestive kind of way, and then the whole covered with the 
Linthorpe ~— —w Some of the larger vases in this style are remarkably fine, as 
are also the tal kers of graceful form whose flow of outline is exactly that of 
Hogarth’s “line of beauty.” In embossed patterns, floral or otherwise, decorated 
with under glaze painting, bowls, card-plates, tazze, and other articles are produced, 
and the effect is surpassingly good. The imitations of the f. old ‘‘crackle’’ ware 
are also very noteworthy. 

Another variety of ornamentation introduced very effectively at these works is that 
of flowers, foliage, etc., very finely modelled by hand in full natural relief, as in the 
Tunisian ware. These are marked by masterly and powerful treatment, as is also a 
“dragon vase” of considerable merit. Among the latest achievements is an ewer, 
three feet in height, elaborately decorated in relief, and with snake handle, which, 
with a large number of other examples, is to form a portion of Mr. Harrison’s exhibits 
at the Calcutta exhibition. 

Tiles, in never-ending variety, for fire-places and wail decoration, are made in all 
colours, and charmingly flown in the usual Linthorpe manner. The effect is pleasi 
and in many instances far more grateful to the eye than the ordinary run of tiles, an 
ought to become be popular for fire-places in ‘‘ homes of taste.” 

The works at Linthorpe are arranged with a marked attention to the comfort, in 





abundance of room, light, air, and ventilation, of all employed—the ladies’ painting 
room, presided over by a trained lady artist, and in which many are engaged in the 
various —— of decorating, being a model which most of our manufactories, 
and, ind 
the word LINTHORPE, or the same word across the outline of a flat urn, ‘“‘ Number 
One ” pattern of the work, impressed in the body of the ware. 


Schools of Art, might with advantage follow. The marks used are simply 





DERBY EGG-SHELL CHINA. 

THE Directors of the ‘‘ Crown Derby Porcelain Company” have achieved a marked 
success in the production of egg-shell cabinet cups and saucers, of which we have 
recently seen very choice examples. In these, which are chef d’euvres of the plastic 
art, the ‘ body” is of a high degree of transparency, of marvellous thinness, and of 
extrome hardness and tenacity ; and the raised-gold pattern, which is lavishly thrown 
over the surface, is in the finest and most delicate of lines, and yet without flaw or 
fault. The ground is a delicate lavender (in which Derby work excels), which per- 
vades the body throughout, and on this the raised gold arabesques and other patterns, 
and the judicious display of colours, are qn spread, and produce a pleasing 
and harmonious effect. In whatever style, indeed, the decoration of these choice 
cabinet specimens is done there is a studied delicacy and beauty that are in keeping 
with the apparently fragile body of which they are composed. We pronounce the 
Derby egg-shell to be equal in all, and beyond in some, respects that of the best 
houses of England and France, 
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Hotes on Books, Music, Works of Art, ke. 


THE MUNICIPAL CHURCH OF ST. LAWRENCE, READING.* 


'HERF are certain clergymen, who, wherever their lot is cast, be it for longer or 
shorter periods of time, no sooner settle themselves in a — than they set them- 
selves to work, not only for the spiritual benefit of the flock committed to their 
charge, but to search out the history of the place, illustrate its buildings, elucidate 
knotty points of local enquiry, put on record thousands of interesting facts, and 
generally become saviours of much that would, but for their patience, industry, and 
gifted and far-seeing minds, be otherwise lost, Clergymen of this stamp are not too 
common, but when they do occur, their lives stand out prominently as among the most 
enlightened, useful, and in every way estimable of their class; and honour of them- 
selves and recognition of their labours ought everywhere to await them. Of this 
class of men, assuredly one of the most prominent, is the author of the very ex- 
cellent work before us, and to him and his labours we desire to draw special 
attention. 

Many years ago—indeed as far back as 1861—the Rev. Charles Kerry, who at that 
time was a young man, and had not taken Holy Orders, while for a few years resid- 
ing at Bray, devoted his spare time to compiling a ‘‘ History of the Hundred of 
Bray,” which he published in that year, and illustrated it with a number of plates 
drawn by himself; after that, while holding the curacy of Puttenham, in the county 
of Surrey, he published, in quarto, the ‘‘ History of Waverley Abbey” (the first of the 
Cistercian Houses established in England), as well as a treatise on the Parish Church 
of Elstead, printed in the Reports of the Surrey Archeological Society, which is 
remarkable for its fulness of detail and the amount of p&tient research displayed in 
its preparation. Again, Mr. Kerry was the sole means of rebuilding the church of 
Ryal in the parish of Matfen, Northumberland, of which he was vicar, and in the 
building of which he was his own architect. Later still, while temporarily residing in 
his native county, Derbyshire, he interested himself in continuing his valuable collec- 
tions regarding several of the localities in his neighbourhood ; and now, holding the 
curacy of the Municipal Church of St. Lawrence, at Reading, he has, from the first 
hour of his induction, taken so deep an interest, not only in the structure itself, but 
upon every point bearing upon its history, and that of the locality of which it is the 
chief feature, that he has given to the world an exhaustive and remarkably well- 
arranged volume devoted to that edifice. 

But not only so. Soon after becoming Curate of St. Lawrence’s, Mr. Kerry’s ob- 
servant eye and quick perception was the means of bis discovering that one of the 
brasses of the church was a palimpsest, and this he has had so fixed that now both 
its sides are, by an excellent hinged arrangement, made permanently visible. This 
interesting brass, consists of a full-length figure of one Walter Barton, 1538, with 
the following inscription beneath :— 


Bere Bnd" this W'ble stone lieth Water barton gent Which desesid p* 
SSB day of Aprpll in the pere of our lord God WM! B°xxxhiij on Whos 
Houle And all Crysten Soules Jhu Gabe Merry SBER Celeste quoda: 
bita qui duserat ista: bermib; ecce states: ia req’escit humo. 


From the number of small perforations in the lines of the engraving, Mr. Kerry 
judged it to be a palimpsest, and having received permission to take it up, his 
suspicions were at once, happily, verified, and the back of its figure was discovered 
to bear part of that of Sir John Popham, 1463, and the inscribed plate the whole of 
the inscription to that older worthy, as follows :— 


Bic facet Johes Popham Miles q°nd*m dus de Gurney in Formandia & 
dus de Chardeford de Bene ac de Dlbington & Alibi in Bnuglia qui obiit 
xiiij’ die Mens’ Aprilis Anno Bni Millmo ceccleiij? Cui aie ppiciet de’, 

Of this brass, so fortunately brought to light, two engravings are given in Mr. 
Kerry’s book, together with an elaborate account of the Pophams. 


Again, when Mr. Kerry went to Reading, the bells of St. Lawrence’s, ten in num- 
ber, were “in a very deplorable condition, and had not been rwng for several years, 


* A History of the Municipal Church of St. Lawrence, Reading. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KERRY, Curate. Published by the Author, Forbury Road, Reading, and 
Little Eaton, Derby. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 256. 1883, Illustrated. 
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The tenor was cracked through the canons, and the crown had been strengthened by 
an iron hoop round the haunch or shoulder ;” the sixth was also the worst of alli, 
and the seventh was cracked like the tenor. ‘I'his state of things was not likely, with 
a man of his taste and energy, to be permitted to remain, and having gained permis- 
sion from the Viear and Churchwardens, he at once set himself to the task of having 
the entire ring restored. Having obtained subscriptions, the three bells were re-cast at 
Loughborough, and “on Shrove Tuesday, 1882, the new bells were dedicated, and 
the ring formally opened at 6.30 p.m., a special service having been held on the occa- 
sion. The moment the Benediction was concluded the bells struck up a glorious peal, 
the flood of musie from the grand old tower filling the town and neighbourhood. 
The tenor was rung by the author for its first time on Monday, February 12, 1882, 
about three in the afternoon. Who may ring her for the last time, God only knows.” 

The Church, of which Mr. Kerry has proved himself so able an historian, and 
which owes so much to his good taste and antiquarian enthusiasm, is of very old 
foundation, and its archives, which we learn, date from 1410, are, fortunately, tolerably 
complete from that time to the present hour—the last event-that avowedly, ought to 
be recorded in its annals, being an acknowledgment of the debt of gratitude it, and 
the whole town, owes to its enlightened, hard working, and eminently gifted curate, 
for having thus devoted his spare time, his ability and his purse, to the worthy 
pre tion of its history. 

o speak of the contents of the volume is needless. It is sufficient to say that 
nothing is left undone, no 7 passed over, and no errors committed in any part. 
It is the most complete and enlightened history of any church that has yet been pre- 
pared, and may be taken as a model for others to follow. Would that it were 
generally followed ! but, alas, it is not many parishes that have in their midst a Mr. 
Kerry, or a Mr. anything else, either capable, willing, or with opportunities to do, as 
he has done for St. Lawrence’s, Reading. We strongly recommend the book, not 
only to Berkshire people—who, one and all ought to support it—but to antiquaries 
and ecclesiologists ‘‘ all the world over.” 





THE YEAR’S ART. * 


No copies of the earlier issues of this important Art-annual having reached us, we 
have had no opportunity until now of examining its contents, and calling attention 
to its main features. It has now, we perceive, attained its fourth year of issue, and 
is, therefore, no new candidate for favour, but one whose plans must necessarily be 
pretty well matured, and whose favourable reception may be considered as to some 
extent pre-secured. The arrangement of this work is admirable, the amount of research 
expended enormous, and its value as a permanent record and handy as well as reliable 
book of reference, beyond price. Jt is a book “after our own heart,” and one we 
can cordially and unhesitatingly approve and commend. First, after an ‘“ Artist’s 
Calendar” of Exhibitions, sending-in-days, etc., and other matters, we have some 
thirty pages devoted to notices and reports upon the whole of the National Museums 
and their acquisitions during the year, and this is followed by similar notices of the 
art galleries and exhibitions in London, with lists of officers, as well as of academicians 
and members of the various art societies. Next, in a similar manner, come the pro- 
vincial museums and exhibitions, followed by those of Scotland and Ireland. Next the 
Science and Art Department, with lists of schools of art, with the number of students, 
and results attained during the year; and this is succeeded by valuable notices of 
the other, and more important, Art Schools unc 2 cted with the ‘“‘ Government 
Schools of Art,” before enumerated. Then come the various ‘ Architectural 
Societies” and “ Societies and Clubs connected with Art ;” “ Art Unions,” ‘‘ Art 
Charities,” etc., followed by the “‘ Art Sales of 1882,” with the prices, etc., which all the 

rincipal pictures, chira, and other art objects sold during the year have realised. 

hen follow notes on the engravings, etchiags, and art books published during the 
year; legal decisions concerning art ; and an obituary,—the rest of the volume being 
devoted to a list of Fine Art Dealers, and, what is of immense advantage, a 
“ Directory of Artists” who have exhibited during the year. This list, which com- 
prises nearly 3,500 names, gives the full address of each, with the name of the 
gallery at which his work was exhibited, and the number of pictures hung. If for 
nothing but this one list the compilers of ‘‘ The Year’s Art,” deserve thanks, for it is 
a record that will be of permanent use toall. ‘‘The Year’s Art” was projected by 
Mr. Marcus B. Huish, who is now joined in its conduct by Mr. D. C. Thompson, to 
whom, we perceive by the introductory “ Note,’ is due the introduction of some of 
the new features. It is a work whose value we fully and very highly appreciate and 
one we «mphatically commend to our readers, 

*“ The Year's Art, 1883,” —- by Marcus B. Huish and David C. Thompson. 
London : Sampson Low & Co., 188, Fleet Street. 1 vol., sm. 8vo., pp. 308. 
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TROMBA MARINA. 
From Virdung’s “ Musica Getutscht und Ausgezogen,” 1511. 
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ORGANISTRUM, SANTIAGO DA COMPOSTELLA. 


THE VIOLIN FAMILY.* 


Tuk branch of archeology which attaches itself to the study of the history of musical 
instruments is more than usually fascinating to its followers, and the researches of 
various learned men in this direction have ended from time to time in results as 
important as they are curious, and which are of immense historical and general value. 
Carl Engel—alas, that we should have to write ‘‘ the late” Carl Engel—than whom no 





CROWD, 13TH CENTURY. ORGANISTRUM ; BOSCHERVILLE. 


man living or dead was better fitted for the task, or could have entered upon it with more 
zeal and enlightenment, taking one special branch of the study to himself, devoted his 
best energies to the study of the history of the violin, and the family of stringed in- 
struments with which it is closely allied, and the result, which unfortunately he did 
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not live to see made public, is given to the world in the very instructive and in every 
way admirable volume before us. The work, after afew pages of introductory matter, 
opens with a chapter upon the fiddle-bow, which the author proves, with good show 
of reason, to be a ual development from the plectrum, and he gives a number 
of most valuable illustrations of its form and modern use by various races of people. 
This is followed by a chapter devoted to the Crwth, and another on the Crowd, of 
which, among others, —— are given from mural paintings and sculpture in Eng- 
lish cathedrals. Next we have the Rotte (rotta, hrotta, rétteh, rote, or riote), whic 

in our own country traces back to Anglo-Saxon times, when, probably, it was known by 
the name of “‘ Cruth,” and, next, the Chrotta, which, says the author, seems to have 
been identical with the common Eastern Lyre, called by the Greeks chelys, and by 
the Romane testudo ; that lyre was introduced into Central and Western Europe at 
an early period, probably at the time of the Roman conquests; the strings were 
twanged with the fingers and also with a plectrum. The Rebec forms the subject of 
the next chapter, and its history traced ina masterly and convincing manner from 
the earliest times, and in various countries, is carefully carried through from its 
introduction into England, where it became highly popular, to its gradual dying out, 
or rather merging into other and more developed instruments. Next we have the 
Geige, a three-stringed fiddle, and next the Fiddle, or fithele, of which an excellent 
representation, of the Anglo-Saxon period, is given from the Cottonian MSS., and 
here reproduced. It is pear-shaped, has four strings, and the bow is carefully de- 
picted. In order to facilitate the use of the bow, the oval or pear-shape was after- 
wards discarded, and the incurvations made at its sides, which still characterise the 
violin. Illustrations of some of these will be found on the accompanying engravings. 

The next chapter, devoted to the Vielle and the Hurdygurdy or Organistrum (from 
organum and instrumentum), is of extreme interest, and is illustrated by two ex- 
cellent examples of the latter instrument, the one from a bas-relief of the 1ith 
century in the abbey of St. George de Boscherville, and the other from Santiago da 
Compostella, where are sculptured a series of twenty-four life-size figures of musicians 
“seated so as toform a semi-circular group. ost of them have a viol (vihuela 
played without a bow. The Organistrum is placed in the centre of the group, an 
one man is turning the handle while a second one plays the keys; the instrument 
lying across the knees of both, in the same manner as it does in the Boscherville 
example. The r inder of this highly interesting and useful volume is devoted to 
a consideration of the Viol and the Violin, in which is given a singular engraving of 
the Tromba Marina (Plate V.) This instrument was about seven feet long, and was 
generally made of only thin boards, tapered towards the head. Its single string was 
of catgut, and thick. The performer did not press it down, but touched it slightly 
with the finger, to produce the harmonics, or the trumpet tones. Occasionally the 
instrument was mounted with two or even more strings of different lengths ; but the 
thickest and longest string only was touched with the finger, so as to yield the har- 
monies, while the other strings served merely as sympathetic strings ; for this purpose 
the latter were tuned in the octage or duodecime of the longest. Owing to the pecu- 
liar construction of the oO a trembling sound was produced; since the unfixed 
position of one foot of the bridge caused the-bridge to shake when the string was 
sounded. A peculiar quality of tone, somewhat resembling that of the trumpet, was 
thus obtained.” Mr. Engel himself had one of these remarkable instruments, of the 
seventeenth century, in his own possession, which has, in addition to the thick catgut 
string, forty-one sympathetic strings of thin steel wire, which are placed in the inside ; 
it is now in the South Kensington Museum. 

In connection with this treatise we cannot resist the temptation to call its readers’ 
attention to perhaps the most singular, unique, and important of Elizabethan repre- 
sentations of the various stringed instruments described by Carl Engel, and others not 
included in his work, which pe in the “ RELIQUARY ” for July, 1882 (vol. xxii. 
We allude to the engraving of the inlaid table of Elizabeth’s reign, represented an 
fully described therein. q 

We repeat that this work is a valuable addition to the literature of stringed instru- 
ments, and is one of the best, most reliable, most exhaustive, and in every way satis- 
factory yet printed. Written by Carl Engel, and edited by A. J. Hipkins, the work 
needs no other recommendation, but when we add that it is published by Novello, 
Ewer, & Co., from whom nothing that is not of the highest degree of excellence, and 
faultless in every respect, ever emanates, that recommendation is emphasised, and will 
ensure for the volume universal acceptance. 

* Researches into the Early History of the Violin Family. By Cart ENGEL. 
London: Novello, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 168. 1883 
Illustrated. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORCESTER CHINA, IN THE MUSEUM THERE. 


Some years ago we had the pleasure of calling attention, on its first appearance, and 
again when it reached a second and enlarged edition, to Mr. Binns’s admirable and 
important work “ A Century of Pottery in the City of Worcester;” and since then 
have from time to time chronicled other matters connected with bis labours and with 
the progress of the ‘‘ Royal” works over which he so ably and energetically presides. 
We now desire to draw further attention to Mr. Binns's literary and antiquarian 
labours in the preparation and issuing of three other books which are now before us. 
The first is a “‘ Catalogue of a Collection of Worcester Porcelain in the Musewm 
at the Royal Porcelain Works,” and forms a goodly octavo volume of 184 pages, with 
a large number of plates. The Museum, which was founded by Mr. Binns, is not 
confined to examples of Worcester Ceramics, but contains examples of Roman and 
Romano-British, and medisval wares, which have a peculiar and unmistakable value as 
evidences of the state of the potter’s art in those early periods of the world’s history, 
and a matchless collection of Japanese and other pottery. The grand, indeed matchless, 
collection of examples of Worcester china and other wares preserved in this museum has 
been classified in a masterly manner by Mr. Binns, and in the present “ Catalogue ” the 
pieces are arranged and described in regular sequence, from the very earliest ‘‘ blue 
and white” of the trial pieces and first productions of Dr. Wall, the founder of the 
works in 1751, down to the highest achievements of the art in its very latest days 
under his own art-directorship. The “blue and white ” division, which comprises 
close upon four hundred choice examples, is succeeded in the catalogue by that of 
‘*transfer printed porcelain,” of which a couple of hundred specimens are described, 
including all the best known historical examples, and the masterpieces of Hancock 
and Holdship. 

Next comes the class of “ enamel painting,” the porcelain employed for which ‘‘ was, 
until about 1770, the fine, fritt body, invented by Dr. Wall; it suited the Oriental 
style, and its translucent paste and fine glaze gave an elegance to the patterns 
placed upon it. The hardness of the glaze held the gold upon the surface, adding 
great richness to its appearance ; this quality in the glaze was particularly suited 

to the powder-blue and bleu-de-roi 
salmon-scale grounds—it gave the 
Oriental tone which could not be 

so well obtained in the softer glazes 

of Sevres or Chelsea.” Of examples 

of this importaut division, more than 
two hundred specimens are wad 
served in the museum, and fitly 
described in this catalogue, where 
many of them are engraved. One 

of these we are fortunately enabled 

to reproduce (No, 947 in the 
museum) is a quart mug—one of a 
set of three, viz., quart, pint, and 
half-pint — with blue band, rich 
gold borders at top and bottom, 
and a scalloped border on the in- 
side. The body of the mug bears 
on its front, within a bordered oval 
medallion, an exquisitely painted 
landscape, and the rest of the sur- 
face is decorated here and there with 
carelessly arranged flowers, foliage, 
and butterflies. The other is a 

“ globe-shape” pot-pourie vase, four- 
teen inches in height, the ground of 

. Which is of blue salmon-scale. It is 
©. perforated on the shoulder in a 
series of reticulations, the intersec- 
tions of which are each finished 
with the characteristic ‘“‘ Worcester 
flower,” so well-known to collectors. 
On the two sides, in heart-shaped 
medallions, are rural subjects, ex- 
quisitely enamelled by Donaldson, 
This fine specimen of his work, through having flown in the firing, was never finished, 
and thus has had the good fortune to remain in the manufactory where it was produced 
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ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, WORCESTER. 


The next division, that devoted to the productions of Flight’s, and of Flight and 
Barr, in the period of their proprietorship of the works, from 1783 to 1840, comprise 
a large number of choice examples, including some famous royal and other services, 
of which we gave some illustrations on a former occasion. 
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Next, we come to the ‘‘ Chamberlain ” division, in which, as before, are some mar- 
vellously fine royal aud other services, three sample plates from which we here engrave, 
First, a plate belonging to a service made for the lamented Princess Charlotte, of 
celeste blue, with richly-gilt diamond-shaded panels, in each of which is painted a 
bird, and on the white centre of the plate a lovely ‘oup of flowers. The next 
(Plate VII.), one of a service made for Lord Nelson, and bearing his arms, supporters, 
and decorations in the centre ; and the third, for the East India Company, and bearing 
the Company’s arms. The next division, comprising examples of the products of the 
works from 1852 to 1862, under Kerr and Binns, includes the Queen’s and other 
services, and some of the finest of the firm’s exhibits at London and Paris ; and the 
priceless, and what must remain matchless, enamels of Mr. Bott, as well of the then 
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newly invented “Ivory Porcelain.” The remaining part of the collection comprised 
in the catalogue is a selection of the productions of the ‘‘ Royal” Works since they 

sed into the hands of a “ Limited Viability Company ” in 1862, and represent the 
highest phases of the plastic art. An idea of the vast extent and beauty of this 
collection may be gathered from the engraving we are able to introduce of the 
interior of the Museum itself. It is a nobly proportioned and elegant apartment, 
75 feet by 25 feet. 

The next, and historically speaking, decidedly most important of Mr. Binns’ recent 
publications, is the printing of the original wh ery i Deeds ” of the first 
Company, formed by Dr. Wall and others in 1751, which have recently, and most 
fortunately, come into his possession, and enabled him at once and for ever to set at 
rest many points regarding the establishment of the works, about which hitherto 
there has been some doubt. The works were intended to be carried on as “ The 
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Worcester Tonquin Manufacture,” and is so endorred on the deeds; and, therefore, 
there can be no doubt the intention was to produce porcelain allied in appearance to 
the Oriental. “ Differing materially from the soft porcelains of France, then made 
at St. Cloud and Vincennes, and from those of England at Bow and Chelsea, it 
(Dr. Wall’s) had properties which gave it, although a soft paste, a close resemblance 
to its great prototype the hard porcelain of China So well did paste, and colour, 


PLATE OF ROYAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 


and style 1 ogy the Oriental, that to this wy one is frequently mistaken for the 


other.’ e “ Articles for carrying on the Worcester Tonquin Manufacture, June, 
1751,” open as follows:— 

“UW bereas anew Manufacture of Earthen Ware has been Invented by Jonn 
WALL of the City of Worcester Doctor of Physic and WILLIAM Davis of the same 
Apothecary under the denomination of Worcester Porcellain :— 


“Taow know all Men by these presents that in order to carry on the 
said Manufacture the following persons and together with them the said JoHN WALL 
and WILLIAM Davis do agree to become subscribers and do hereby actually become 
subscribers for the following sums of money (that is say) WILLIAM BayYLies of 
Evesham in the County of Worcester Doctor of Physic in Six hundred and seventy 
five pounds EDWARD CavVE of Saint Johns Gate London Printer in Five hundred and 
sixty two pounds ten shillings RicHaRD HoLpsuiP of the City of Worcester Glover 
in Five hundred and sixty two pounds ten shillings RicHaRD BRopRIBB of Beverly in 
the County of Worcester Esquire in Two hundred and twenty five pounds Messrs JOHN 
BroprisBBand JoHN BERWICK of the City of Worcester Woollen Drapers in Two hundred 
and twenty five pounds as Copartners JosiaH HOLDSHIP of the same Malster in Four 
hundred and fifty pounds Joan THORNELOE of the same Gent, in Three hundred and 
thirty seven pounis ten shillings the said Doctor JoHN WALL in Two hundred and 
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twenty five pounds the said Wit1aM Davis in Two hundred and twenty five pounds 
EpWARD Jackson of the City of Worcester Merchant in Two hundred and twenty five 
unds SAMUEL BRADLEY of the same Goldsmith in Two hundred and twenty five pounds 
oOHN DowarrTy of the Precincts of the Cathedrall Church of Worcester Gent. in Two 
hundred and twenty five pounds SamMugL PrircHett of Knightwick in the County of 
Worcester Clerk in Two hundred and twenty five pounds and WILLIAM OLIVER of the 
City of Worcester Gent. in One hundred and twelve pounds ten shillings for raising a 
joint Capitall Stock of Four thousand and five hundred pounds to be invested and 
employed in and relative to the carrying on of the said Manufacture of Porcellain in 
the said City of Worcester under and upon the several terms provisoes conditions 
covenants and agreements hereinafter mentioned and contained to be observed 
adhered to and fulfilled by the said subscribers and inventors and their several execu- 
tors and administrators (that is to say):— 

“ Frrst. —That the said Manufacture sha]l be carried on at the said City of Worces- 
ter ina certain House with the Buildings Gardens and appurtenances thereunto 
belonging situate in the Parish of Saint Alban in the said City for the term of Twenty 
one Teor commencing from the twelfth day of July next for which term a Lease hath 
been taken by the said Richard Holdship of the said house and premises for that 
purpose for and on behalf of himself and the said other subscribers and inventors 
and that after the expiration of the said term if the said Manufacture shall be found 
to answer the same shall be continued and carried on either there or in some other 
convenient place for so long time as the majority of the subscribers in value shall 
think fitt under and upon the same terms provisoes conditions covenants and 
agreements. 

‘* SECONDLY.—That the said John Wall and William Davis do and shall discover as 
they hereby irigage and bind themselves to discover for the benefitt of themselves and 
the other subscribers the real true and full art mistery and secret by them hitherto 
invented and found out with such further improvements and secrets as shall from time 
to time hereafter be made and found out by them or either of them for the making 
finishing or perfecting of the said ware and that they or either of them shall not 
directly or indirectly discover the art or secret which they now have or hereafter may 
acquire for the making or improving of the said ware unto any other person or persons 
whatsover under the penalty of Four thousand pounds each to be forfeited divided and 
paid by the said John Wall and William Davis their respective Executors or Adminis- 
trators unto the Treasurer of the said subscribers for the time being for the use of 
the said other subscribers their Executors or Administrators rateably and yam 
ably to the several sums for which they are respectively adventurers in this present 
Subscription but that the full and whole art mistery and secret discovered and to be 
discovered by the said John Wall and William Davis for the making finishing and 

rfecting of the said ware shall for ever hereafter remain the property of the said 
Sie Wall William Davis and the said other subscribers rateably and in proportion to 
the sums for which they are severally subscribers and the said John Wall and William 
Davis shall each of them take and make a voluntary Oath if required by the majority 
in value of the said other subscribers at a monthly meeting before a magistrate of the 
truth and reality of the discovery they have already .made and of each particular 
further dissovery and improvement they shall from time to time make of and in the 
art and mistery of making the said ware and the full and whole art and secret 
thereof so far as the said John Wall and William Davis are now masters of the same 
with the intire process thereof shall be fairly wrote out and subscribed with the 
proper hands wall names of them the said John Wall and William Davis respectively 
and deposited locked up and secured in a box with three different locks and keys one 
of which keys shall be in the hands of the inventors and the other two in the hands 
of such persons as a majority in value of the other subscribers shall from time to time 
appoint and as to any new discoveries or improveinents to be hereafter made by the 
said John Wall and William Davis or either of them in respect of the making or per- 
fecting of the said ware the same shall as soon as the invention thereof shall be suffi- 
ciently established by experience in like manner be wrote out subscribed and secured 
in the said Box which shall be kept by the Treasurer for the time being.” 


The 83rd clause secures ‘‘that the inventors, the said John Wall and William 
Davis” shall be paid £250 each out of the £4,500, “as a reward for such their 
discovery of the secret of making the said porcelain,” which they are to subscribe 
into the capital stock Clause 4 orders that the capital stock of £4,500 shall be 
divided into forty-five shares of £100 each, five of which are to remain the property 
of Wall and Davis, “in respect of the £500 allowed to them asa reward for discovering 
the secret as aforesaid.” Clause 5 orders that as soon as ten per cent. per annum 
‘shall be raised from the neat and clear profits of the said manufacture,” Wall and 
Davis are “to receive out of the said neat profits the sum of £100 more as a further 
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yop for the discovery of the said secret.” Clause 6 orders that the £4,500 
shall for twenty-one years remain intact as capital stock; 7, that the business is to be 
carried on by a committee of not less than three; 8, that the “capital stock and 
profits thereof shall be answerable and lyable to the rents and covenants reserved and 
contained in the lease taken by the said Richard Holdship his executors and adminis- 
trators touching his taking and engaging in the said lease”; 9, alterations and new 
erections of buildings, and hiring of persons, to be managed by the committee ; 
10 appoints that there shall be a weekly meeting of the committee, and defines its 
duties; 11, that there shall be a general meeting of the subscribers monthly to 
receive “an account of their (the committee’s) proceedings for the month past,” 
and give directions for the future; 12 and 13 order how accounts, stock, etc., 
are to be kept. Clause 14 orders ‘‘that the art of making the said manufacture 
shall remain a secret in the said box until a proper superintendent shall be 
fixed upon to conduct the work thereof, and then the said secret shall be 
confided to the said superintendent, with the consent of the majority in value 
of the subscribers at their monthly meeting for his better superintending and 
ey oy! on the said work;” 15 provides that buildings and utensils, etc., shall 
be the property of the subscribers; 16 appoints Richard Brodribb treasurer to the 
Company ; 17 defines the mode of appointment of future treasurers; 18 and 19 are 
in regard to materials and workmen ; 20 agrees as to a gratuity to be given under 
certain contingencies to Robert Podmore and John Lyes, “ the better to encourage 
their fidelity to keep such part of the secret as may be intrusted to them ;” 21 is as 
to contracts ; 22 orders “ that no strangers be admitted into the works, but that every 
part thereof be conducted and onal on with the greatest privacy, secrecy, and 
economy, to which end it is provided that a Clerk of the Works shall be appointed, 
who shall be also outward doorkeeper, and keep the key thereof, and tbat there sball 
be also an inner door with a different lock, the key whereof shall be kept by the 
aforesaid Richard Podmore and John Lyes, or whom else the committee shall ap- 
point, so that they and the clerks may be checks upon each other;’’ 23, shares upon 
the death of subscribers to go to their executors ; 24 a patent, or Act of Parliament, 
to be applied for ; 25 and 26 as to defaulters ; 27 orders.a penalty of £4,000 for 
disclosing the secret or any part thereof ; 28 as to winding up the concern if ever 
n ; and 29, the subscribers mutually bind themselves together to keep to 
these articles of agreement. The signatures are— 


** Will™ Baylies, junt. Edward Cave. Rich* Holdship. 
Rich* Brodribb. John Brodribb. John Berwick. 
Josiah Holdship. John Thorneloe. John Wall. 
Will™ Davis. Edward Jackson. Samuel Bradley. 
John Doharty, jun". Samuel Pritchett. Will™ Oliver.” 


The third of Mr. Binns’s books to which we have occasion to refer is ‘‘A Guide 
through the Worcester Royal Porcelain Works,” intended for the instruction and 
use of the very many visitors who, under a certain code of regulations, are permitted 
to pass through its various departments. The engravings of the various rooms are 
carefully executed, and the descriptive and historical notes well put together. From 
it a person hitherto totally iguoraut of the processes may get a far better idea of the 
intricacies of the plastic art, and the multiplicity of operations each piece has to 
undergo before it is ready for sale to the public, than from most manuals. 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART (Cassell & Co., La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill). 
—Among the principal subjects treated upon, and —— illustrated, in the 
August number of this, the now principal Art Magazine of the day, are Val Prinsep’s 
works, including “ At the Golden Gate,” the “Linen Gatherers,” and “ Gleaners,” 
and a portrait of the artist himself, by Legros; ‘‘ Dorchester House,” “‘ Craven and 
the Dales,” with lovely bits of “The Stryd,” and other spots dear to artists and 
tourists ; “ Later Gothic Glass in England,” Sala’s “‘ Manzanilla ” ; Clausen’s ‘‘ Flora ;” 
Tadema’s ‘‘ Way to the Temple;” and Askevold’s “‘Ferry on the Fiord.” The 
number is fully equal to any that have preceeded it, both in the high class character 
of the literary portion, the beauty and delicate finish of the engravings, and the 
faultless printing and issuing of the whole. We learn that some important new 
features wil] be introduced into the new volume, which will give opportunity for fresh 
subscribers to add this magazine to their treasures. 


THE publishers of JODY’S ANNUAL promise this year several novel and attractive 
features ; numerous illustrations by Hal Ludlow, Lucien Davis, A, Chasemore, M. 
Greiffenhagen, H. Holland, and others, and much varied story and verse by most of 
the best humorous writers of the day. 
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LAMBETH PALACE AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. * 


LaMBETH PaLacE—one of the most notable of our ancient national buildings—as 
Archbishop Tait wrote, ‘‘like the — Church, of which it is the centre, holds a 
position intermediate between the old and new. The blackened ‘ Lollards’ Tower,” 
and the chapel by its side, carry us back at once to the middle ages. The great built 
towers, which form the Palace gateway, bear the names of their builder—the 
Cardinal Chancellor of the first of the Tudors. The library is a medizval hall, greatly 
injured in the desolations of the Commonwealth, and repaired at the Restoration, 
according to the taste of Inigo Jones ; while one-half of the whole Palace is occupied 
by the commodious house erected 4 Mr. Blore, under Archbishop Howley, in the 
revived Tudor style of the nineteenth century. There is abundant interest in this 
mass of somewhat incongruous buildings. The memory of events important for the 
nation and the Church clings to the walls. The western towers of the Palace and 
the garden below might seem to be tenanted even now by the great men who had 
their dwelling there in momentous times of old If we confine our thoughts to 
the time—now nearly seven centuries—during which the Archbishops have lived in 
Lambeth, we find ourselves connected by the associations which cluster round these 
walls, with each step in the onward progress of our Church and people towards 
fuller light and ker liberty.” Few buildings have, indeed, more stirring and 
important associations mixed up with their history, and fewer still are surrounded by 
so bright and unbroken a halo of religious history as it, whose founding, progress, 
and historical and personal associations form the subject of the narrative of the 
work before us. Commencing with a well written chapter showing ‘‘ How Lambeth 
Palace b the Resid of the Archtishops of Canterbury,” the author divides 
his labours under the headings of ‘‘ The Great Gateway, or Morton’s Tower,” “The 
Great Hall,” and the stirring scenes enacted within its walls; “The Library,” and 
its MS. and printed treasures, all of which are learnedly descanted upon; ‘‘ The 
Librarians,” including in the brilliant galaxy of names, Wharton, Gibson, Wilkins, 
Ducarel, Todd, Maitland, and others; “‘ The Guard Room,” with its matchless collec- 
tion of portraits of archbishops, bishops, and other dignitaries and notabilities ; 
“Cranmer’s Tower;” “The White Tower, commonly called the Lollards’ Tower,” 
with notes of the prisoners at one time or other confined there, and of the wondrous 
scenes therein enacted; ‘The Chapel,’ and its associations and features; “ Mis- 
cellaneous Associations;” and “‘ Medisval Life Among the Old Palaces of the 
Primacy.” The volume is well written, and gives evidence, not only of loving treatment 
in every part, but of deep research and careful handling of facts. It is illustrated 
by many engravings, and is altogether one of the best books of its class that has 
issued from the press for many years. , 

* Lambeth Palace and Its Associations. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A., Vicar of 
Detling, Kent. Second Edition. London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & 
Sons. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 456. 1883. Illustrated. 








BRETBY ART POTTERY. 


Ir is with exceeding pleasure we record the establishment, within the last three 
months, of a new, and what we believe destined to become a very important and 
successful branch of art-industry in the county of Derby. This at all events we are 
sure of, that if pure and high-class artistic taste, clever manipulation in the difierent 
pr » ch 1 knowledge in the preparation of colour and assimilation of body 
aud glaze, aud an indomitable perseverence in every branch of the manufacturing and 
decorative arts can ensure success, those essentials will be found fully developed in 
Mr. Henry Tooth, the founder of the works, and all those who are in his employ. 
Some few years ago we took occasion to mention Mr. Tooth in connection with the 
“‘Linthorpe Pottery,” at which works he was then engaged. His connection with 
those works having ceased through effluxion of time, he has, we perceive, in conjunction 
with a partner, commenced some new pottery works at Church Gresley in Derbyshire, 
for the production of a similar class of g: to those produced at Linthorpe. The 
works are to be carried on under the name of the “ Bretby Art Pottery,” and it is in- 
tended to make, besides an inimense and ever-increasing variety of ornamental articles 
in the charming modes of decoration with which Mr. Tooth’s name is so intimately 
associated, all the usual classes of useful goods to which an art-character can be 





imparted. 

The spot chosen for the first starting of these new works is well calculated for their 
full development. Coal and clays, both ordinary red and fine yellow are abundant ; 
and for the Cornish china and other clays freight is convenient through rail and canal 
systems. For commercial purposes, too, the chosen locality, from its central, or 
midland, position, is all that could be needed. When these advantages of excellence 
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and abundance of raw material and convenience of transit are combined with per- 
severance and skill in the manufacturing and decorative departments, there can be 
but little doubt but success must eventually attend the venture. 

The pieces so far produced at these works are characterised by a firmness of body, 
a perfectness of glaze that isnot much given to “craze,” and a clearness of colour that 
is very refreshing. The colours, indeed, and the mottling, and flowing, and blending of 
these colours, are the main features of the Bretby ware. How these intricate effects 
are produced, and how the glazes for producing them are made, is of course the main 
secret of the makers, and they will not be wise to lift the veil that conceals it. 
Simplicity—even in some instances carried to severity—of form, combined with 
richness, and at the same time harmony, of colouring, and a softness and delicacy 
of blending, are among the characteristics of this art-pottery, the introduction of 
whose manufacture into Derbyshire we hail with pleasure, and of whose success, 
commercially and artistically, wa feel assured. The proprietors have entered upon 
their undertaking with a laudable determination to make it answer, and we trust the 
public will second those efforts and ensure it a complete success, We shall watch 
with interest the progress of the works, and take a future occasion to speak of its 
productions. 





Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


COLESHILL CHURCH AND MAXTOKE CASTLE. 


At the recent meeting of the Warwickshire Archeological and Natural History Field 
Club, Mr W.G. Fretton, F.S.A , whose name is so familiar to our readers through 
the papers from his pen that have graced the pages of the “ RELIQUARY,” accom- 
panied the members to the Market Place, where the old institution of pillory, 
stocks, and whipping-post (an engraving of which has already been given in a former 
volume), the woodwork of which has been renewed, was exawined, and thence to the 
church, the leading features of which he proceeded to point out and descant upon. 
The font, an elaborate specimen of Norman workmanship, is the most ancient and 
well preserved. Circular in form, it is divided into ten compartments, the principal 
representing the Crucifixion, the others the four evangelists, alternating with panels 
of conventional foliage. The church consists of chancel, nave, and aisles, with tower 
and spire at west end. Mr. Fretton pointed out the mutilated sedilia, the position of 
which showed that the chancel floor had been considerably raised, and then drew 
attention to the well-preserved monuments of the Digby family, to two curious 
brasses on the floor, and to two recumbent effigies in sepulchral recesses in the north 
and south aisles, cross-legged and in armour, representative of two of the Clintons. 
The church has been restored and new roofed. A discussion arose respecting the 
alteration of style observable in the three west bays of the nave, and Mr. Fretton 
expressed his ee that the tower had been formerly detached (the eastern 
buttresses extending into the church), and that when the nave was lengthened the 
present tower arch was inserted, and that this alteration was made in the 15th 
century. Driving to Maxtoke Priory, the ruins were examined, consisting chiefly of 
the Gatehouse and Guesten Hall above, the remains of the church, consisting of part 
of the central tower. The extent of the church was explained by Mr. Fretton, and 
the general disposition of the cloisters, etc. The farmhouse is incorporated with 
what appears to have been the Prior's lodgings, and in one of the rooms is a fine 
carved and panelled ceiling, with numerous heraldic shields painted upon it. 

A cursory look at the Parish Church close by, and then the party drove on to 
Maxtoke Castle, permission having been most courteously given by its owner (W. G. 
Fetherstone-Dilke, Esq.), to go over the building. It is a fine structure of the 
Edwardian period, consisting of a walled quadrangle, having octagonal towers at each 
corner, with a lofty gatehouse in the centre of the eastern wall; a broad and deep 
moat extends all around the outside The family and domestic apartments are all on 
the western side of the enclosure. The visitors were first’shown the chapel, which 
has been materially altered. Entering the great hall a long stay was made examining 
the collection of antiquities, arran od on the massive oak tables and suspended on 
the walls. A genealogical record of the Dilke family beautifully engrossed and 
illuminated in a thick quarto volume of vellum, ancient ‘armour and weapons, relics 
of the chase, foreign arms and primitive implements, old furniture, cabinets, china, 
family pictures, old engravings, etc. In one corner hung the leathern coat worn by 
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Mr. Francis Featherstone when he was slain by a trooper at Kensington in September, 
1682. In another corner is a fine suit of polished and chased steel armour, a fine 
carved chimney-piece of marble, etc., with appropriate accessories, and the general 
aspect of the room and its contents makes up a picture of beauty, interest, and com- 
fort, which would have well claimed a longer stay. The Lady Tower, with its various 
sumptuously fitted octagonal chambers, the Tower drawing-room, hung with arras, and 
having a fine painted ceiling, with windows looking over the moat and park. Henry 
VITI.’s bed-room on the next floor. The top Tower bed-room, with a curious arrangement 
of beams, radiating from the centre, like the spokes of a wheel having a boss in the cer tre. 
A view from the roof,from whence the various towers and battlements as well asthe sylvan 
scenery surrounding the castle could all be seen, completed the survey of the “ Lady 
ower.” The large drawing-room, panelled from floor to ceiling, with a richly carved 
vestibule and chimney-piece, was next visited The room is full of objects of interest, 
es china, a genealogical chart of the Dilke family, drawn by Leonard the 

erald, in 1629 ; a chair supposed to have been used by Henry VII., was considered 
to have been of too late carving to have been existing in bis time. The kitchens, the 
grounds, and minor points of interest were all duly seen and admired, and the 
visitors departed. On their return to Coleshill, a short stay was made at the new 
reservoirs, 90 acres in extent, lately constructed to supply Birmingham. Dinner was 
served at the Swan Hotel, Mr. Fretton presiding in the absence of the President, 
after which some business connected with the Field Club was transacted, and an 
unanimous vote of thanks accorded to Mr. Dilke for allowing access to his residence, 
which had given the members so rich a treat on this the last meeting of the year. 
The proceedings then terminated. 





DISCOVERY OF CELTIC REMAINS AT BASINGSTOKE. 


AN interesting discovery was recently made in a chalk cutting 300 yards east of the 
Reading-road bridge on the south side of the Great Western Railway, about half a- 
mile from Basingstoke station. Some platelayers noticed a skull protruding from the 
cbalk by the side of a path-way cut obliquely, and leading to the distant signal, about 
six feet from the top of the bank. The body was placed upon its left side; the knees 
were opposite the chest. The head was bent forward, and the vertebre were rounded 
towards the railway. The head laid to the east, and the feet to the south-west. The 
grave was unusually deep, being 7ft. 9in. from the surface level to the bottom of the 
chamber or cist. The excavation was funnel-shaped, terminating in a circular 
chamber rounded at the bottom, 3ft. 2in. in diameter. From below the surface 
mould the excavation was closely filled with large flints, mixed with mould to a depth 
of six feet, and then followed about a foot of chalk rubble of an ochreous colour, in 
which the bones were found. On the removal of the contents of the cist, several 
small bones appeared, as well as several flakes of flint bearing traces of having been 
worked. An arrow-head of flint of a triangular form was next found, beautifully 
worked, with a tang and barbs, one of the latter being unfortunately broken ; then a 
piece of iron pyrites, with a groove worn in it, and a pear-shaped implement in flint, 
with evident marks of use at the larger end. These two last-mentioned articles are 
not uncommon in such burials hereabouts, and are considered to afford evidence of the 
means by which the Celtic Britons obtained fire, as well of their belief in a future 
state. hen the cist was nearly emptied, another arrow-head, with tang and barbs 
complete, was found, the barbs in this case being rounded towards the tang. No 
trace of metal of any kind came to light, and, with the exception of a small piece of 
brick, which must have fallen from the surface, not a vestige of pottery was found. 
A few snail-shells and the boues of a small bird lay on the bottom of the chamber. 
The principal points of interest in this find are the t depth of the interment, the 
manner in which the excavation had been filled with large flints, probably to protect 
the body from wolves, and the unusual form of the arrow-heads. 








CAVE DISCOVERY. 


“« AN interesting cave discovery in North Wales has been made by Dr. Hicks at the 
back of the Ffynnon Benno, Flintshire. The cave isa water-worn one in the limestone 
rock, and after a general inspection of the interior Dr. Hicks discovered a virgin 
floor of stalagmite, which was disclosed after the removal of a few inches of the surface 
débris. Beneath this flooring several pieces of bone were found, some of which were 
of large size, and are sup to have belonged to the mammoth rhinoceros. One of 
these pieces was imbedded in the flooring of stalagmite. Further investigation disclosed 
another floor of stalagmite some distance below the first one, and resting upon the 
gravel which had drifted and covered the bottom of the cave. The cave is said to be 


similar to the celebrated Cefn bone caves.”—Bath Herald. 
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